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you, with orders to bring home what- | to a] 


sain soot ee 


cu | . ‘Lo tefute the base and heartless ramor spread 
“| 4 by the enemies of Mr. Sumner, that his with- 
y | drawal from active duties is voluntary, and in- | of thei 
| tended for merely political effect, Mr. Wilson, | iP 

his coileague’ publishes in the Philadelphia | 7’ 
North American the following letters from the 
distinguished physicians who have had him 
‘successively under 


ever she throws out. 
“Oh! T have tried serenading— 
the Germania band for a serenade. was 
ed—twenty bou 
aye pee wi 
air as the one. 
to serenade the front of a hotel. After I had 
kissed the bouquet into nothing, wore the fool- 
treasured 


nl 5 

week, I discovered they came from a widow of 
fifty—the hair false.at that.” 

grim chuckle from the old Captai 
concerted Wardour so, that he rushed into bed, | 
to wear out the sleepless night in vain conjec- 


ture. 

Poor O'Halloran was quite unfortunate. He} him 
had no one for a confidant but the deaf 
lishman, Captain Waters. 
with the important secret was by no means an 
easy task. . To shout one’s tender passion, as if 
roaring “ fire,” or charging au enemy, was not 
at all pleasant; yet, driven to despera’ 
made the effort. Leading his friend to a se- 

pot, where they would be safe from 
interruption, he began : é 
want your assistan' 
wise, and said, “ precisely!” 
“Now,” elevating his voice, “I’m in a deuce 










s met 0O°H 
and as often failed. She sh: 
Denton or 
nd it politely to. 
was so pleasant, entertaining, 
natured, that she shrunk from cnite 
» Time..fléw by—night’s stars 
he hour.of twelye. Wearily 
ned down on wearied dancers—the 
“Juliet, hurriedly, as 
she gave him the ring—#he had danced with 
that evening for the purpose of say- 
“T cannot remain your debtor, as you 
This is better worn by you than myself. 
very beautiful—very beautiful, indeed— 

you must wear it as my friend.” 

away, seizing the arm of her 
flight. In leaving the-hall, she 
me. glance at O'Halloran, sho stood | 


da lock of ur 


Hearken! it is the passing bell: 
May Christ's pure mercy shield us well! 
List to the tale T have to tell. 


Boston, October 2, 1856. 

Sm: TI first visited Mr. Sumner on Monday, 
three days after the assault upon 
. Brooks, and aaw him constantly 
to the 29th May, when Dr. Lindsly became his 


or three days of this time he was in a criti- 
cal situation from the external injuries, and I 
remained in Washington in order to attend upon 


ng him’) t be- 
anes 


Heaven's blue dome bendeth over all ; 
Yon slender brooklet’s broken fall 
Makes silver chimings musical. 


3ut where it nears the old thorn-tree, 
Quick ceaseth all its gentle glee. 
Sullen it grows, and dark of blee. 


Mark yonder ruin, blackening where 
The blasted elms stand high and bare ; 
Onee it arose, a castle fair. 


To possess him 


him. My fears 
sides the internal inju 
ceived a shock from whi 


Within its walls dwelt maidens three ; 
Twain Were swart and ill to sec; 
‘Tye third was fair as angels be. 








Two night-hawks and a dove, in sooth, 
For twain were false, and void of ruth ; 
The third, all gentleuess and irpith. ol 















ation to restime his duties at once, 
ing to my opinion, he could not 
do without the risk of losing his life. 
Very respectfully, &c., 

Marsua 8. Perry. 
Hon, Henry Wilson. 


Wasuineton, September 23, 1856. 
ly to your inquiry, I state 
ical attendant of Mr. 
Sumner, from May 29th to the time of his leav- 
ing Washington, at the beginning of July. 
During this whole period, he was suffering 
from the effects of the injuries received in the 
Senate Chamber, on the 23d of May. Much of 
this time he was confined to his bed; and at 
no part of the time was he able to resume his pub- 
lic duties. His constant wish, expressed repeat- 
edly to me, was that he might be speedily restor- 
ed, so as to take his seat again in the Senate, 
from which, as I am informed, he had never 
before been absent for a single day. 

Mr. Sumner left here by my advice, in order 
to enjoy the advantage of a change of air, either 
at the sea-shore or on the mountains. I inclined 
in favor of the latter, and recommended School- 
ey’s Mountain, in New Jersey. 

In the event of his great weakness continuing 
on his going to Philadelphia, I urged him to 
consult an eminent physician there, and be gov- 
erned by his advice. 

I remain, faithfully, yours, 


Hon, Henry Wilson. 


into morn. Each thought himself accepted. 
Each thanked Heaven for the success so long 
To do both justice, they were as 
disinterested and honest as suitors of the good 
and beautiful Juliet should be. 

In the morning, Wardour, with the brooch 
sparkling on his breast, called on Juliet. While 
waiting her appearance, Victor O'Halloran en- 
tered, his face flushed, his eyes glistening, and 
every indication of a man in the happiest hu- 
mor with himself. 

“Ah! Wardour, how do you do? I am 
He ceased abruptly, 
and dropped Wardour’s hand so suddenly, that 
the act seemed as if Victor had been shot. 
Then added, half to himself, “ She’s an infernal 
He began pacing the floor like a mad- 
man, to Wardour’s intense astonishment. 
“Why, O'Halloran, what is the matter?” 
“Probably you know, sir; you are here by 
appointment, to witness this. Hope you enjoy 
it. But you had better go. You'll repent if 
you do not. Go, sir, go.” 

“Upon my soul, this is strange language.” 
Victor paused suddenly, and, raising his 
hand, pointed to the door. 


e Captain looked 


And hill and valley, far and near, 
Broad-flowing stream, and lovely mere, 
And berds of kine and antlered deer, 


Were that one maiden’s birthright fair ; 
And she was dowered past compare 
in womanhood and beauty rare. 


The Captain drew out a huge wallet, and 
said, as he opened it, “How much?” 
“Oh! . confound. it—I don’t want your 


— advice—your advice, I 
And like the angels she was pure. money: I want your y ? 


God’s angel was she to the poor, 
Seeming herself but His bestower. 


Dear Sir: In re 


; that I was th 
The Captain, much relieved, replaced his wal- © Mee 


let, and responded, “ Fire away!” 
“What’s your opinion of a good-looking young 
pursuing an angel with 


The other twain were Envy’s thrall. 
Where Envy reigns, she spreads a pall 


fellow, of limited means, 
Or hideous blackness over all. 


five hundred thousand?” 
“T think he’s a fool.” 

“The devil you do?” 

O'Halloran was about proceeding to remon- 
strate, when a man came running up, very red 
in the face, out of breath, and apologized, by 
saying that he had heard loud talking, and 
a quarrel was going on. Just then, Vic- 
tor, looking up, saw one of the Newport dan- 
dies lying upon the rock, and grinning hideous- 

Grasping his cane, he approached him. 
“Look, you, sir; you have been playing the 
dirty eavesdropper.” 

“ Kavesdropper,” retorte 
“ how could one help it, with people shouting as 
if a mile apart ?” 

“You had no business to hear a word, you 
Now, I let you go, but if ever I 
hear a word of this whispered round, I'll hunt 
you up, and pay with interest—I will.” 

This threat alone preserved the secret—but 
further conferences with Captain Waters were 
Fortunately for him, and 
very unfortunate for the victim, Victor was 
shortly afterwards introduced to Captain Wat- 
tles. Irishman like, he followed up the intro- 
duction by, the closest intimacy, and the poor 
man found himself the receptacle of two courses 
of true love—same in folly, but widely differing 
in the fact, that one came from an old friend, 
while the other must be looked upon as an en- 
emy. He was too polite, in fact, too much com- 
imented by the aftention, to shake off O’Hal- 
n; 80 he listened attentively—though, to do 
him justice, he gave his solemn advice to War- 
dour alone, and avoided Victor as much as pos- 
sible; bat there was one place from which there 
could be no escape—his bed. Here the unfor- 
tunate was fairly cornered—here he was com- 
pletely caught, and nothing but downright rude- 
ness, which Wattles would have suffered death 
rather than be guilty of, couldsave him. Rolled 
up in blanket and quilt, night-capped, and still 
prim, even in repose, the poor man would be 
rudely shaken by one or the other, to have long 
stories poured into his drowsy ears, on subjects 
to him entirely devoid of interest. 

“ Now, Captain, dear,” O’Halloran would ask, 
“can ye advise me?” 

“Tf there is anything,” the Captain replies, 
“that Iam entirely acquainted with, it is the 
I have made them a study, my 
boy. Hard to know—hard to know, I admit— 
but then I have givea the study much time and 


very glad to see” 





Mis-shapen thoughts grew in their brain, 
Like beasts of prey in noisome den, 
Or knotted snakes in caves unseen. 


Unmeet it were to tell each wile 
They practiced, wearing hollow smile, 
Uutering soft, feigning words the while. 


There came a day of festive glee, 
With guests of high and low degree, 
Clad all in raiment fair to see. 


And many au eye wore softened light, 
To see that lovely lady bright, 
Her vestare like her spirit, white ; 


It was Wardour’s 


d the poor fellow ; He saw his ring on Victor’s 


A golden zone around her waist, 
And wreaths of pearl upon it traced ; 
But lovelier was the form it graced. 


“T believe, Mr. O'Halloran,” he said, slow- 
ly, a perfect tempest sending its calm in ad- 
vance, “T believe, sir, that I know why you 
say I had better leave here. 
fore doing so, let me say that, whatever may 
be your conduct hereafter, this, at least, should 
bave shown something more of the gentle- 


I will; but, be- 
And in the dark folds oi her hair, ; ’ 
White Provence roses drooping rare ; 


Her neck and brow were far more fair. 


Harvey Linpsty. 





PuriapELPata, October 2, 1856. 

Sir: In reply to your inquiries, I begin by 
stating that my intercourse with Mr. Sumner 
has been wholly of a professional and social na- 
ture, as, personally, I should derive no satisfac- 
tion from the success of those political principles 
to which he is committed. 

I never saw Mr. Sumner before the 9th of 
July, when, upon his arrival in Philadelphia, he 
came under my professional care. 
down to the present moment, he has acted en- 
tirely in compliance with my advice, given to 
promote his restoration to health at the earliest 
I have insisted upon his seclusion, 
much in opposition to his own earnest desires, 
and the repeated calls of some of his political 
friends, convinced that his early recovery de- 
ended upon his entire abstraction from all ex- 


She greeted all with gentle grace, 
Audmoved among them in her place, 
The light of beauty on her face. 


out of the question. 
He left. O’Halloran, staring after him, then 
muttered, as he tore the ring from his hand, 
and flung it on the table, “ 
man, more cf the gentleman. Insult to injury. 
Yes, we'll see the scoundrel—the 
jilt—to treat me thus ”—and he followed. 

Victor O’Halloran was not a duellist, but he 
was a gentleman ; and, as such, in his opinion, 
could see only one remedy for all social wronga, 
and that lay in the pistol. 
Waters, and by dint of much loud talking, 
made the Englishman understand his griev- 


a o a 
And gathered round the festal board, ore of a gentle 
The ruby wine in chalice poured, 


She pledged them fair with courteous word! 


And never more she spoke ; 
Swift as the summer lightning stroke, 


1, and all respect- Death-spasms o’er her white face broke. 


He sought Captain 


Then sad uprose the funeral wail. 
Those other twain, all guilty pale, 
Sought thus their ghastly joy to veil. 


ssor to George 
, Georgetown, 
ntire buildings. 


o the Rocky 
1842, °43, and *44, 


Their thought was all of stores of gold, 
Aad browd domain, and castle bold, 
Which save themselves were none to hold. 


The challenge was sent and accepted, War- 
dour referring to Capt. Wattles, as his friend. 
The two friends, by an interchange of some 
formal notes, selected the spot, and named the 
hour of combat for the 
Wardour and O’Halloran passed the interme- 
diate time in preparation incident to such fear- 


Ere winter’s snow 
Whitened the vales that lay below, 


ollowing morning. 
He loosed an arrow from His bow. 


I make this statement in justice to Mr. Sum- 
ner, in order to repel the unfounded rumors of 
his complicity withparty tactics in thus with- 
drawing himself. What he has thus done, he 
has done absolutely under my professional di- 
rection; and in the discharge of my duty, I 
could not have given any other advice. 

When Mr. Sumner came under my care, he 
was exceedingly feeble, with a morbid irritabil- 
ity of the nervous system, with sleeplessness, 
and inability to make any exertion, mental or 
physical, also without apparent recuperative 
His condition awakened my solicitude, 
as it was difficult to determine whether he la- 
bored under functional or organic injury of the 
brain. It was evident the injuries he had orig- 
inally received on the floor of the Senate had 
been aggravated by the peculiar condition of 
his nervous system at the time—a condition in- 
duced by severe menial exertion, and nervous 
tension from the loss of sleep for several con- 
secutive nights; also by the peculiar suscepti- 
bility of his temperament, which is highly ner- 
vous. I enjoined absolute repos: 
ly, withdrawal from all. public 
yised mountain air, 


pre than ever in- 
nd will be sent by 
he Union, cn the 


Like coming doom, a fiery pall 
Wrapped tower and buttlemented wall, 


iet, serious, beautiful, little 
Then rose in spirals wild and tall. t, 


lloran, as he contemplated 
one of his pistols that he lifted from the case, 
“ how easy you rest in my hand now, quiet as 
the night, yet deadly as the lightning. There’s 
a deal of mischief in ye—for many -a tall 
youth I’ve known measure the sod, who left 
breaking hearts to mourn, and hot tears to 
A deal of good have'ye spo- 
ken, too, when the foul slanderer and heartless 
villain tumbled down, and went into quick de- 
cay, because ye said the word. Ye have a cure 
for all life’s ills down in that deep, dark throat ; 
and ‘t is I, Victor O’Halloran, without mother 
or sister to mourn, who is ready for ye. 
heart is bitter with the abuse, for life comes to 
me full of wearying nothingness. Come, come, 
Victor, my boy, this won’t do—there’s work 
on hand—there—what then? I will leave old 
post here my property—a pistol case—and on 
some foggy morning he’ll blow a hole into his 


1846-"7, being 
alifornia, in illus- 
Nalifornia; official 
he United States, 
pper California, 


And now those shapeless heaps of stone, 
All thaunder-seathed, remain alone, 
Attesters of the guilt foregone. 


Bui sometimes, still, at dead of night, 
Hovering about the rain’s height, 
Two forms are seen, of lurid light. 


» of the Road 
sections, 16 by 2% 
btitched; from the 
hnd his assistant, 
r. Seale 10 miles 


water the grave. 
And then the stars grow shadowy pale, 
The leaves all shudder through the vale, 
And sounds go by, of fearful wail. 


d Acts of the 
and decidedly the 
ublished in Balti- 
royal Svo, double 
sand close print. 


“Don't lie there, friend of my soul, and be 
indulging in such exceedingly high compliments 
to yourself. The great Adversary himself is 

uzziad entirely when he opens that fair page 
in the book of nature. Bift two heads are better 
than one—so help me out.” 

“Do you think she’s struck ?—do you think 
she’s affected?’ 

“ That’s a question, now—that’s a botherer— 
only answer me that—I won’t trouble any one, 
me darlint. Sometimes I think the lovely crea- 
ture is—then I think she is not. When ye come 
totransmute the gilded tints of the glorious clouds 
into solid gold, coin it into coin, and put it in 
If the unfortunate will only | your pocket, and call it yours, the same takes a 
Captain, dear, am J the man? I 
ear her sweet lips utter heavenly things—but 
are they for me? Is she pouring her precious 
heart, there to be locked 
rever and ever? Amen.” 
“Well, well; come tothe practical—bring 
matters to an issue. Why not make the ex- 
periment? Send her some trifle, make her a 
present, and see how she receives it. 
tainly don’t wish to be kept in this state of 
doubt and uncertainty ? ” 
“Surely not; it’s killing me by inches. I'd 
rather see her married to our friend Wardour— 
clever gentleman he is, too—but the de’il a bit 
of chance has he, I propose.” 
The hint dropped by Captain Wattles in ref- 
erence to the present, was not lost upon O’Hal- 
on it until he determined 
ad in passession 9 famil 
relic, in shape of a brooch, exceedingly del- 
icate and beautiful, and this he selected to send 
to his heart’s idol, and upon its reception hang 
his fate. He enclosed the article in a box, ac- 
companied it with a note, offering hand and 
neart, intimating that, “by accepting or re- 
jecting the accompanying trifle, she ‘would 
seal his fate,” @nd sent them to Juliet’s apart- 





For the National Era. 


FASHIONABLE FOOTPRINTS, 


811 to 1849— BY MRS. BELL SMITH, 


olded for $162.50; 
ebates in Con- Lovers, like devotees in religion, must have 
Blinded by the little god, 
they reach out for guidance; and, as the blind 
leggar has his dog, each lover must have his 
They are not very nice in 


first Congress their confessors. 


&0 to 1791 —2 vols 








preferring Cresson on the 
Alleghanies, to Schooley’s Mountain, as higher 
and more retired. 

Mr. Sumner has returned from Cresson im- 
proved, though still an invalid, and is now under 
His restoration to health at 
an early day depends entirely upon his complete 
abstraction, except within prescribed limits, 
hysical exertion. 

lly, your obedient servant, 
Caspar WISTER, 


Victor, in his haste and indignation, neg- 
lected to take Captain Waters to some place 
secure from the hearing of others. 
hear—he could not help but hear, so loud and 
angrily was the Irishman expressing himself— 
and that one was Albert Pinckney, who roomed 
near Captain Waters. He turned from them, 
he coughed, he even spoke, hut Victor con- 
tinued the history of his troubles. Albert was 
surprised—he had looked upon the good and 
beautiful face of Juliet, and could not realize 
that she had been guilty of such heartless con- 
duct. There must be an error, and he deter- 
mined, for once, to meddle in the affairs of 
pportunity to clear up the 


dix from Dee. 
Bei, 37 vols. Quar- 








victimized listener. 


‘ongress, from 


. 6 
Svo, boards, BY. 


e same period, 


give patient attention, they will be honored 
Your maid in all comedy is 
possessed of her mistress’ love, as in all trage- 
dies she goes mad in muslin, while her lady 
indulges elegant insanity in white satin, with 
What farce or five act 
gayely ever opened, that Master Sir Charles 
was not pouring into the ear of Thomas or 
(iregory the virtues and beauties of Clarissa, 
auheiress? Sir Charles talks from elegant top- 
boots to Thomas in shoes, with huge buckles— 
otherwise they are on the same footing, for 
Love, the great leveller, sees no distinction. 
This is very amusiung—to spectators; yet it is 
nature. I have seen the most brilliant girl be- J 
Come the inseparable friend and companion of 
4 stupid, unattractive piece of feminine absurd- 
ity, and astonish all by such eccentrie condact. 
‘The cause was, that some youth had cast hand, 
heart, and fortunes, at the fair one’s feet, and 
negotiations were pending. It is well that this 
matter of love is one of feeling, for such fools 
to men and women make of themselves, that, 
had reason one look, the course of true love 
vould be interrupted altogether, until judgment 
Could control the flood, and have it even and 
quiet as the waters of a canal. 
Wardour seized upon Captain Wattles, 
Poured into that gentleman’s ear all his 
) and troubles. It was very amusing to 
tote with what attention the young lover would 
advice of the old, prim Captain, 
‘ much of the subject as he did of 
‘uilliner’s shop, Returning from the essem- 
: t, when the Captain was sleepy 
“youd esdurance, he would waste hour after 
a in talks in which Juliet’s perfections and 
RL love were the only themes, varied to a 
Y endlessness, Sittin 
be, he would say— 
As we parted to-night, Captain, she com- 
dof the heat of the room, and herself 
promenade on the piazza. What 
® You think of that, Captain?” 
Sood. J think the manifestation decidedly 


my constant care. 


litttle soul into m 


S., from 1789 up, and cherished 
of Ditto, from her back hair down. Hon. Henry Wilson. 


‘ S., from 1815 





Cincrxnati, October 4, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

T cut from the Datly Cincinnati Gazette of 
this date an exceedingly well-conceived and 
well-written regponse to the proceed 
forth by the antediluvian Whigs, at the 
Convention at Baltimore, and enclose it to you. 
You may find it useful to republish. I should 
like to see it in your paper. It seems to me to 
be such a notice of those proceedings as they 


entatives of the 
icial reprint,) 39% 


riginal editions, 


others, and give an o 
matter before bloodshed. 
He thought of seeking an interview with 
Miss Deming; then, changing his mind, deter- 
mined to lay the affair before Governor Denton. 
He sought that gentleman, and found that he 
had gone to New York, and would not be back 
Short time for consulta- 

Albert waited with in- 
He threw himself upon a bed, 
with orders to be wakened at midnight. 
order was neglected, and at daylight he awoke, 
found O’Halloran and his friend stealing from 
their apartment. He hastened to the room of 
Governor Denton, and found that worthy sound 
Without much ceremony, he shook 
him up, and hastily related all he had heard. 

“God bless me)” exclaimed the 
gentleman, leaping from hig bed. “ 
see Juliet—see Mrs. Colhurn—this won’t do— 
terrible—l remember Burr—hand me that 
gown—dead shot—slippers, please—barbarous, 





bnee of the Rev- 
, 1789 to 1818. 
ntion of 1787, 


antil near midnight. 
b U. S., poor sheep 


at once toact. He tion, should he arrive. 





ion, by Yates & 





FROM AN OLD LINE WHIG. 


To the Members of tho recent assemblage at Bal- 
timore, styling itself Whig Convention. 


State Conven- 
onstitution, 4 vols 


acing the entire 
Government, from 
published by Duff 
eof the U. &, hal 


from 1789 to 


GentLemMen: An obscure individual, here- 
tofore addicted to the voting of Whig tickets 
and to the support of Whig principles, who 
knows where to find all that ‘remains.of the 
archives and organization of the Whig 
Ohio, has read with care the proceedings of 
your Convention. It purports to be a Conven- 
reorganize the old 
Whig party, and to be composed of individuals 
filled with regret that the party to which they 
onge belongeg jg no lon 
avow your belief that’ 
are at hand for the grave to burst its cere- 
ments: for the buried to revisit the earth ; and 
you solemnize your belief by setting the ex- 
ample in your own proper persons, 

“ Be thy intents wicked or ¢haritable, 
‘Thou com’st in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee.” 

The work of reviving a great party isa 

serious work. The old Whig party drew but 


y irom the national treasury. Her 


The proposition suggested by Wattles to Vic- 
tor, that ancient gentleman had earnestly press- 
ed upon Wardour as the only course. It was 
after much goligitation that be consented to 
nt her with an ingenjoysly carved ring; 
and he sent with it but one line, 
to receive it only on account of 
gajerly beautiful relic of a bygone time, that 
eould only become the most fascinating of the 


s, from 1789 to 


By Peter Force, 


In gown and sli 


th night-cap yet on 
he ran to the Igdi ‘ 


They had taken a 
sudden freak, and wére on the beach, bathing, 
Without stopping to dress, he flew down stairs, 
flung himself into the nearest coach. Albert 
sprang oa the box, and they galloped to the 
beach. 


s Papers, 8v0, 


erin the field. You 

Jete seta, 5 vols, nj time Ral occasion 
onnoigsance Juliet, returning from a ride on the following 
loth, 416 pag e notes and gifts upon her 
table. She was much distressed. That any con- 
duct of her’s should cause others to build u 
the overthrow of which must be painful, 

e her inexpressible grief, What todo? was 
. Mrs. Colburn was away on a 
pleasure excursion: so delay for her return 
would give birth to erroneous impressions of 
hesitation on her part. There was but one 
course—to return the gifts at once. Thinking, 
from the tenor of Wardoar’s note, that. the an- 
tique brooch was from him, she seut it, with a 
word simply saying thatshe trusted hereafter. 
not to be misunderstood 
pleasant acquaintance 
same footing as of old. 
return to O'Halloran that evening. 
Poor when the box with its singu-. 


‘mhorning, found 


The morning was breaking 
tifully over the waters of the boun 
the combatants met for the 
ding each other’s blood. 
arrived with his second, Wardour and Wattles 
round, with a surgeon and assist- 

ators. Preparations were 

brief. The combatants had taken their plac 
pistols in hand, and were waiting for the wo 
“ fire,” when a frantic shout, mingled with the 
rattling of wheels, was heard. All turned, and 
= tay gore eign a 
f which a long, gaunt 
gesticnlating violently. 
The carriage whirled furiously into their midst 

p, and from it k Governor Den- 
ing out Mrs. Colburn, Juliet Deming, 


ve. His Excellency 
and _slippere—the 
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ve bee! 
Congres 
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urpose of shed- 
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g on the edge of the 


ut studied r 
how, at the head of the armies of role 
to advance her standards upon co 
how, in peace, to develop the 
of the nation, by commerce and the arts 
nat at the oe and on the bench 
and render impregnable the true princi 
.e Constitution ; how, in the Senate, toe 
with oratory worthy of immortal fame, 
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eed sac : 


water, looked like sea. can never ‘refuse 
of her pages in which 
written the most shining records of civic 
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were accustomed to stand 
with scarcely a hope of victory, and to consider 
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‘not common to all political 






all? 

pensiy | proceeding to be gone through with 
for the mere purpose of a re Patnis? It i 
true, that Bia poe in nomination two gentle- 
men tor President and Vice President; but, 
since of these gentlemen never did agree 


two gentlemen never did agree with each other 
on political questions, your nomination of them 
does not help us to understand you. 

The occasion of your meeting was doubtless 













diet tt. 2 riba: 
ndvariced, and beaming in its original lustre, 
was exciting. The thought to men of your age 
must have recalled a thousand glorious scenes, 
and must have rolled back the wheels of time 
to years of a more generous and noble com- 
panionship. That you should separate, leav- 
ing @ portion of your work undone—that por- 
tion most likely to recall your elated hearts to 
a sense of mortality—should be no cause either 
for surprise or uncharitableness. And since 
you will necessarily be obliged to reassemble, 
in order to finish your work, and explain to us 
what you would be pleased to have us do, in 
case we should conclude to rally, I beg leave, 
naeeny to make a few suggestions. 

ur old Whig party conceived itself to be an 









our leaders were great lawyers, whose reputa- 
tion was felt to depend in no small degree 
upon a profound study and exposition of con- 
stitutional law. Their methods of reasoning 
and of construction were the methods adopted 
by the cpurts. One great leading rule of con- 
struction was this: Tf they found in the Consti- 
tution a duty clearly imposed upon the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, or an author- 
ity clearly conferred, and no particular limits 
or specifications as to the process of perform- 
ing the duty or of exercising the authority, then 
the Legislature was expected and empowered 
to accomplish the proposed object, by any ex- 
pedient and apt means, and was left to its dis- 
cretion for the selection of means. Another 


of sovereignty necessarily implied and involved 
the existence of such powers, whether expressed 


government and of sovereignty ; in other words, 


that the terms government and sovereignty had 
@ certain significance and meaning of them- 


the definition and meaning of the other words 
used in that instrament. They further main- 
tained that the Federal Constitution was framed 
and adopted for meritorious purposes; and 
it powers not intended to be there, it was 


construe powers and duties out of it ; that, upon 
into for a lawful and good purpose. 


“ strioé Construction,” and to insist upon treat 


of good men by d 


innina ebolos--- 
are vaeruowun. 


iscussion. 


ning upon other themes of 
true, that ; 
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revive the occasion, the principles "ad the 


erected in that city since the first of the year. feelings, which originated and sustained it. 


choice and discretion as to what influences shall 
people their vacant domain, what shall be the 
character of their neighbors, where and how 
new votes shall be admitted in the making of 
their laws, they cannot control the destiny of 
their Government, they have in fact abdicated 
y; they are given over to a 
ip, which may be injurious or re- 
pulsive, but in regard to which they have no 
of resistance, nor even the right of pro- 
right of the people of 
} through their Government, 
to choose their own destiny—or, rediiced to its 
ion, this denial to the 
States to the right of self- 


q feel a certain sense of vacuity. 
em it is too late to put up candidates 
n. You fail to announce any prin- 


: 5] 
esolutely turn your backs upon anything 
‘6. #m announcement of measures. Such a 
*ginning, for a party having the temperament 
fhe peculiar experiences of the old Whig 

j pens cannot but regard as inauspicious. 
| One cannot but wonder, supposing the rally to 
have taken place, what is to come next. Or, if 
is to be done or proposed, why rally at 

it not a rather inconvenient and ex- 


popular sovereignty ; 
companionship, 


test. This denial of the 
the United States, 


simplest form of e 
people of the Unite 
government, is the result of the ol 
the Constitution as if its objects were 
unwholesome, and as if no power should be 
considered in it which is.not written out so at 
th as to render denial impossible. But it 
e old mode forced into distortion by the 
application of lashes and thumb-screws. It is 
strict construction so refised upon and attenu- 
ated as to leave an ordiuary strict construction- 
ist On the latitudinarian side. As a rule of 
its result is to convert the Con- a Whig party 
R ~w secure Wwe peopic we pes PO eae 4hUsstisow ’ 
right of self-government, into a means of de- 
priving them of that right. 

This mode of construction, in the abstract so 
dangerous to popular liberty, and so unreason- 
able, is not rendered more attractive by the ob- 
jects to which it is applied. Its immediate use 
is to extend Slavery; but it is equally favora- 
ble to polygamy. 

Coupled with the above mode of construction 
is another, which belongs to the opposite ex- 
treme. It asserts a power under the Constitu- 
tion, and by virtue of it, not so much as hinted 
at in the language of that instrument, the power 
of the slaveholder to take his slaves into any 
Territory acquired or to be aequired, and hold 
them there, without and against the consent of 
the people of the Union, or of the Territory it- 
self. This power is asserted upon the credit of 
several implications an? inferences, requiring 
for their support a latitude of construction, com- 
pared with which, ordinary liberality is narrow 


to ig principle in his life, and since the | i 






eminently constitutional party. Not a few of 


The result of it, if this power be sustained, 
and I may say the purpose of it, as in the pre- 
ceding instance, adds nothing to the attraction 
of the thing itself. It extends Slavery over all 
the Territories of the United States, acquired 
or to be acquired. The same principle would 
seem to authorize the indefinite extension of 


Thus are coupled together two modes of con- 
struing the Constitution, as opposite as the 
poles; both asserted by the same advocates ; 
one, by an extremely strict construction, depri- 
ving the people of the power of self-defence ; 
the other, by an extremely loose construction, 
conferring upon a few an almost unlimited 
power to corrupt and annoy the body politic. 
So far as either of these proposed modes of 
construction depends or can depend upon argu- 
ment or decisions, they have been long since 
adjudicated; and the practice of the Govern- 
ment, until a very recent period, has sanctioned 
The only thing that remains 
is to ascertain whether the people by their votes 
are willing to consent to the proposed abdica- 
tion of their right to control the destiny of their 
own Government. 

The merits of Slavery and Polygamy, as 
forms of social organization, ought to be great, 
to justify their extension by such means, and 
at the expense of such a strain upon the funda- 
But the people of this part of the 
country entertain, perhaps erroneously, unfavor- 
able opinions of both Slavery and Polygamy. 
They are not intimately acquainted with either, 
but have seen and heard enough of both to 
create a dislike, it may be a prejudice. 
Slavery already has more room than it can oc- 
eupy, they do not perceive why it should be ex- 
tended ; and they look upon the desire to urge 
it forward continually, in opposition to the pre- 
dilections of all who are not engaged in it, as 
pretentious, unneighborly, and offensive. When 
you meet again, to inform us how to rally the 
old Whig party, as I take it for granted you 
soon will, I think you will do well to consider 
that the people have a great propensity to vote 
on this question. I have seen old Whigs who 
make no scruples to acknowledge that they 
love the Whig party, but who insist upon it 
they also love virtue, and that polygamy is hos- 
tile to virtue; who insist upon it they also love 
justice, and that the further extension of Sla- 
very at this time is unjust. Some of them go 
so far as to say that they love the Constitution, 
and that the claims now put forward, unless 
met and overthrown, will subvert that instru- 


rule was this: That the fact of government and | 


or not, as, if not possessed, would be a denial of 


selves, which meaning had no more need to be 
written out at length in the Constitution, than 


those decisions. 


while no effort should be used to construe into 
equally inadmissible to practice ingenuity to 


the whole, it was to be taken without liberality 
on one hand, or narrowness on the other, ac- 
cording to its natural purport and objects, and 
construed like any other arrangement entered 


In these discussions, their antagonists were 
not always consistent with themselyes—not har- 
monious with one another—but it was common 
for them to insist upon what they called a 


ing the Constitution very much as if it was an 
indictment for crime, and as if the debate in 
hand was a criminal prosecution, where all 
the presumptions were te he taken against 
the instrament, Where a power was clearly 
conferred, and the means of exercising it not 
specified, they did not deny that there was an 
implied power to use such means as were ne- 
cessary; but they claimed that necessary was 
much the same as indispensable, and left little 
choice of means. In such case, if they had 
some means which they preferred, they were 
apt to claim that fact as an evidence that other 
means were unnecessrry, and therefore uncon- 
stitutional. Not a few of the grave constitu- 
tional discussions of the country have resolved 
themselves into a simple assertion on one side— 
“Some other mode can be adopted—ours, for 
instance—and yours is, therefore, unconstitu- 
tional.” The whole Bank, Tariff, and internal 
Improvement controversies, so far as they were 
made constitutional questions, had this extent— 
no more, The same modes of reasoning ram- 
ified themselves through a great variety of 
affairs, running downwards from the Halls of 
Congress to the State Legislatures and to coun- 
ty caucusses; then upwards, again, from the 
county couris to the State courts, and still 
upwards to the Supreme Federal Court at Wash- 
ington. The path was often travelled, and well 
beaten. As rules of judicial construction, the 
Whig doctrines were everywhere adopted, and 
spread upon the records of the eourts, Our 
great leaders were not destined to collect and 
disburse the revenues of the Government, or to 
feel their palms often crossed with its emolu- 
ments, but to triumphs more intellectual gnd 
enduring. Admittiig the hand of Providence 
to be visible in the affairs of nations, one might 
almost imagine the destiny of the Whig party 
to have been, not to administer the Constitu- 
tion, nor grow fat upon it, but to defend it 
while young, to maintain its symmetry, and 
send it, unharmed, upon 3 ¢areer of liberty atid 
glory. ‘ Gia this hypothesis, it might seem as if 
its work were done and ended; for it is clear, 
that in settling the principles by which the 
Constitution shall be construed, little more can 
be hoped from debate or judicial decisions. 
The work has been done too strongly and weil 
to leave much for future discussions, beyénd a 
vain repetition of what has been ‘already well 
said on one side or the other, and already deter- 
mined by judicial decisions, accumulated one 
upon another, until a further accumulation 
could add little to their authority. In this 
view, the Whig party has added to its claims 
of pleasant remembrance, the crowning honor 
of having disbanded when its work was accom- 
plished. “ Tt did dis itse|f into the contempt 

‘ging on a useless exist- 
ence as @ faction, after its victories and defeats 
had become final, and its duties as a party had 
ceased. Some of us who were in at the last 
scenes, performing the humble duties of the 
sick-room — not aghamed- to show quiselves 
among the mourners, after darkness cloaed 
upon it—would be sorry to see its venerable 
remains recalled, for public exhibition. a= ° 
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So much diversity of opinion is expressed, as 
to what is national and what sectional, that not 
a few old Whigs have been looking over their 
files to find where they stood when they were 
acknowledged on all sides to be national, An 
confirma their recollec- 
Congress, some of them 
yuite recent, speeches, declarations, resolutions, 
platforms, judicial decisions of the highest Fed- 
eral Court, all concurring in the assertion that 
Congress has power to prohibit the extension 
of Slavery into new Terzitories ; and they say 
they {ind that a general concurrence of opinion 
existed of the expediency of exercising that 
power, especially as to Territory north of 36° 
30’ north latitude. The leaders of both the old 
parties took thig ground. 
general argument as to constitutional power, 
they find there was a general striking of hands 
on the matter of expediency and fairness in 
1820, and again in 1850. They recollect a 
feeling of satisfaction and comfort in standing 
on such solid national ground. The flag seemed 
to float oyer them With a feeling of gafety, and 
gave its ample folds to the breeze, as if it were 
indeed the tlag of the Union. On this Union, 
national ground they stand yet, without any 
change whatever. They wish to know how it 
happens, that without the Stightest variation 
from their former, natio 
now be charged. wi 
fidelity to the Union 
¢uriqus to ynderstand how the meaning of 
words has been so suddenly reversed. They 
desire to be informed from whom comes this 
accusation ; and whether, upon the whole, the 
charge is open to a suspicion of imposture. 
In case they do conclude to change fronts 
ta be informed how soon 
and how frequently hereafter they will be re- 
quired to turn flip-flaps, in order to be con- 
sidered national men and friends of the Union. 
They desire to be patriots, and not to suffer polit- 
ical outlawry; but at their age of li i 
fixed habits, and joints stiffened by 
ing for the old national doctrines, they find a 
certain inconvenience in throwing summersets; 
and if they begin, they would like to know how 
many will be expected of them? Will they, 
** ig aaxed, alter turning against the old Whig 
doctrine, a any the surer Whi 
count? When you issue your nex : 
please inform ts how to rally such Whigs, or 
what to do with them. 

The last time the Whigs of Ohio tried their 
strength, as such, was in the last 
The accident of 
well acquainted with the d 
test. A‘ portion of their number worked al- 
most like giants; but they labored unér an 
in organizing the party, it 
would be a good plan to remove; it was, that 
icular branch of the party now repre- 
sented in your Conyention was 


with _ in 
upon thei ‘efforts. 
see your zeal renewed, and a 
planation on this subject will greatly facilitate 
your proposed movement. 
Hard upon the discouragements of that de- 
“ 4 t van SPC) v2 times called 


d ran like a ares 
hin its shadowy fold and into a new 
Saale ncier nes wot 
‘dieposed very summarily and ua-| s; 
There has been great 
touching the principles of the organization ; 


examination, they say 
tion. They find aats o 


Yn addition to this 


nal position, they should 
sectionalism, and their 


now, they are anxio 


* ‘The feeling of the country appears te he i 


under these lie in part the same old 
methods of constitutional construction, which 
have divided public opinion before, and which 

saberally lead us Whigs to choose one 
side rather than the other; but these are so 
distorted and strained, as to only bear that de- 
gree of resembiance to their former selves, 
which @ caricature may bear to the original, 


impression, which, 
and 80 warped and qomagpinated in their oon 


u looked coldly 
will be delighted to 


i 
i 
i 
He 


if 
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and seemed itself not to be entirely certain 
what it would be glad to do, I can pretend to 
no definite knowledge. I notice in your Con- 
vention the names of many, understood to be 
pales at prominent im that new organiza- 
jon... In reorganizi e Whi ty, we 
shall be called on to coe the followin a 
tions, and I beg to suggest that you bestow 
some attention to the subject, viz: In case we, 
rank and file, rally under your leadership, as 
Whigs, which organization will you then be- 
long to, the Whig, or the Know Nothing? And 
in case belong to both, to which one of 
them will your obligations be paramount ? 

I am glad to see that the two gentlemen 
whom you recommend us to support for Presi- 
dent and Vice President are personally unob- 
jectionable men. Will you please advise us of 
the character of the tie which unites them on 
the same ticket? Is it a Whig tie, or some 
other? Supposing us to rally as Whigs, and 
elect them both, and Mr. Fillmore to die, how 
should we manage? Would Mr. Donelson 
turn Whig, or should we Whigs have to be- 
come Democrats; or how should we manage 
to avoid the awkwardness of 


he impression prevails here, that the gentle- 
men whom you recommend us to support for 
President and Vice President are the candi- 
dates of that portion of the Know Nothing organ- 
ization known as the South Americans; that 
is to say, that portion of the Americans repre- 
senting the slave States, with those from the free 
States who agreed with them, and acceded to 
their platform; that Mr. Fillmore and Mr. Don- 
elson both accepted that nomination, and en- 
dorsed the platform ; that other nominations of 
the same men, since made, have been fragment- 
ary and subordinate. I find in the platform of 
that Convention, so endorsed by the candidates 
whom you recommend us to support as Whigs, 
@ clause which appears to me to assent to the 
claim of slaveholders to carry their slaves into 
all the Territories, and hold them there. At all 
events, this claim is nowhere denied in the plat- 
form. The power of Congress to interfere is 
expressly denied ; and the power of the peopl: 
of the Territory to reject Slavery appears to be 
limited to the time when they are ready for ad- 
mission as a State. In other words, it appears 
to concede all that has been or is claimed by 
the most ultra slave propagandist. I have looked 
with some care, and am unable to see in what 
material respect that platform differs on the 
Slavery question from the Democratic Cincin- 
nati Platform. I believe them to be on this sub- 
ject substantially alike. Now, if we,as Whigs, 
should rally for Mr. Fillmore on that platform, 
what answer can we make, if we are requested, 
as Whigs, to rally for Mr. Buchanan? How 
shall we show our friends that Mr. Buchanan is 
sectional, and Mr, Fillmore not so? I see, as I 
go on, that before progress can be expected in 
rallying our old party, a great many explana- 
tions must be made, But I suppose you would 
not have undertaken a work of so much import- 
ance, had there been any danger of your be- 
coming discouraged. We must, of course, un- 
derstand what is to be done, before we can 
form our plans as to the best mode of proceed- 
ing. 

In conclusion, let me say that there was among 
the Whigs of Ohio a class of educated men, 
approaching middle life, the leaders of coun- 
ties and of districts ; not self-seekers nor greedy 
of position, but holding in an eminent  vaeenn 
the regards and the confidence of their neigh- 
bors. They did not need the encouragement 
of victory to make them work for their princi- 
ples. To any call of duty, as Whigs, they 
never presented a wavering front. When the 
party and the flag went down, they gave them 
funeral hanors. Allow me to say, that it is not 
every vagrant ruba-dub that can call such 
men into action; nor, being in action, can they 
be thrown into disorder or withdrawn frum the 
field by an idle sound of trumpets in unex- 
pected quarters. Aimost to a man, they are 
to-day upon the stump, appealing to their neigh- 
bers on behalf of Republican principles, in ar- 
guments and orations which sirike home to the 
very foundations of public feeling. 

Very respectfully, 
Aaron FJ, Perry, 
Chairman of the Ohio Whig State 
Central Committee. 
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JEFFERSON AGAINST DOUGLAS. 


SPEECH OF HON, AARON H. CRAGIN, 
Of New Hampshire, 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Aveust 4, 1856, 


The House being in Committee of the Whale on the 
state of the Union— 

Mr. CRAGIN said; 

Mr. Ouarmman: If these were ordinary times, I 
should be quite content to return to my con- 
stituents, at the close of this session, with the 
simple record of my votes. But, sir, these are ex- 
traordinary times; times when great principles 
are at stake; times that call for words as well as 
acts. At such a crisis, when the theory of our 
Government is questioned and denied, when 
even freedom of speech is denied in the Halls of 
Congress, the commission of a free and generous 
people, which gives me an equal privilege upon 
this floor, commands my voice, if for nothing 
eise, to demonstrate and vindicate their right of 
free discussion. 

My own inclination, as well as my sense of 
duty, leads me to the discussion of the one great 
question that now oceupies the public mind. 
The subject that has entered so largely into the 
debates in this hall for the past six months, will 
claim my attention while the clock shall measure 
the passing hour. 

Mr. Chairman, the demands of Slavery for 
extension and political power have become so 
Unreasonable, prrsistent, and violent, that no 
man who values the welfare of his country, and 
desires the perpetuity of the great truths estab- 
lished by the Revolution, can be a silent or in- 
different spectator in the momentous struggle 
now pending. The issue that is to decide the 
future history of our country now presses upon 
us. We are called to a great responsibility. The 
rights of the people are in danger, The same 
great rights which our ancestors battled for are 
threatened and denied. If these rights were 
worth half the price paid by the noble patriots 
of the Revolution, they are worth preserving 
now. God helping us, we will preserve them, 
and hand them down to posterity unimpaired, 

I propose to contrast the past with the present, 
and show how far the Government has departed 
from the principlea and policy of Washington and 
Jefferson, on the question of human rights. 

"When our forefathers reared the magnificent 
structure of a free Republic in this Western land, 
they laid its foundations broad and deep in the 
eternal principles of right. Its materials were 
all quarried from the mountains of truth; and, 
as it rose majestically hefore an astonished 
world, it rejoiced the hearts and hopes of mati- 
kind. Tyrants only cursed the workmen and 
their workmanship. Its architecture was new. 
It had no model in Grecian or Roman his- 
tory. It seemed a paragon, let down from Heaven 
to inspire the hopes of men, and to demonstrat< 
the fayor of God to the people of a new world. 

The builders recognised the vights of human 
nature as universal. “Liberty, the great first 
right of ms”, they claimed for “all men,” and 
claimed it from “God himself” Upon this 
foundation they erected the temple, and dedicated 
it to Liberty, Humanity, Justice, and Equality. 
Washington was crowned its patron saint. 

The work completed was the noblest effort of 
human wisdom. Butit was not perfect. It had 
one blemish—a little spot—the black stain of 
Slavery, The workmen—the friends of Freedom 
everywhere—deplored this. They labored long 
and prayerfully to remove this deformity. They 
applied all the skill of their art; but they labored 
in vain. Self-interest was too strong for patriot- 
ism and the love of Liberty. The work stood 
still, and for a time it was doubtful whether the 
experiment would succeed. The blot must re- 
main, or the whole must fail. The workmen re- 
varnished their work, to conceal and cover up 
the stain. Slavery was recognised, but 


not mar the Constitution. So- an incon- 
be to the world. 
en hc proclaimed : * 


ould increase, and all’ concurred in the 
Some and belief omy the blemish would gradu- 





but as it had a public side and a secret side, 


ally disappear. Those noble men looked for- 
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ward to the time when Slavery would be abolished 
They believed that the 
principles of liberty were soedear to the people, 
that they would not long deny to others what 
they claimed for themselves. They never dreamed 
that Slavery would be extended, but firmly be- 
lieved it would be wholly blotted out. 
lenge any man to show me a single patriot of 
the Revolution who was in favor of Slavery, or 
who advocated its extension. 
the sentiment of Liberty then, that no man, 
North or South, could be found to justify it. 
Some palliated theevil, and desired that it might 
be gradually extinguished ; but none contempla- 
ted it.as @ permanent institution. 

Liberty was then the national goddess, wor- 
shipped by all the people. They sang of Liberty, 
they harangued for Liberty, they prayed for 
Liberty, and they sacrificed for Liberty. Slavery 
was then hateful. It was denounced by all. The 
British King was condemned for foisting it upon 
the Colonies. Southern men were foremost in 
entering their protest against it. 
everywhere regarded as an evil, and a crime 
against humanity. To prove this, let us appeal 


in this land of ours. 


So universal was 


The following extracts from the proceedings of 
gg meme on myc oe oe | — = 
Southern States prior to the Declaration of In- 
dependence, show the feeling of the people in 
the early days of the Republic. 
the American Archives, fourth series, vol. 1: 


“CONTINENTAL CONGRESS, 
“ Philadelphia, October 20, 1774. 

“We do, for ourselves, and the inhabitants of the sev- 
eral Colonies whom we represent, firmly agree and as- 
sociate, under the sacred ties of virtue, honor, and love 
of our country, as follows: 
“2. That we will neither import nor purchase any 
slaves Imported after the first day of December next; 
time, we will wholly discontinue the slave 
trade, and will neither be concerned in it ourselves, nor 
will we hire our vessels, nor sell our commodi.ies or 
manuiactures to those who are concerned in it.— Page 914. 
“11. That a committee be chosen in every county, eity, 
and town, by those who are qualified to vote ror Represent- 
atives in the Legislature, whose business it shall be at- 
tentively to observe the conduct of all persons touching 
this associatien ; and when it shall be made to appear, to 
the satisfaction of a majority of any such committee, that 
apy person within the limits of their appointment has 
viviated this association, that such majority do forthwith 
eause the truth of the case to be published in the Gazette, 
to the end that all such foes to the rights of British America 
may be publicly known, and universally contemned as 
the evemies of American Liberty, and thenee forth we re- 
etively will break off all dealings with him or her.— 


7 


he 


“14. And we do further agree and resolve, that we will 
have no trade, commerce, dealings, or intercourse what- 
soéver, with any Colony or Province in North America 
which shall not accede to or which shall hereafter vio- 
late this association, but will hold them as unworthy of 
the righis of freemen, and as inimical to the liberties of 


“The foregoing association being determined upon by 
the Congress, wus ordered to be subscribed by the several 
members thereof; and thereupon we have hereunto set 
our respective names accordingly.” 

“In Congress, Philadelphia, October W, 1774. 

“Pxyron Ranvorrn, President. 

“ New Hampshire.—Jobn Sullivan, Nathaniel Folsom. 

* Massachusetis Bay.—Thomas Cushing, Samuel Adams, 
John Adams, Robert Treat Payne. 

“ Rhode Island.—Stephen Hopkins, Samuel Ward. 

* Connesticut,—Eliphalet Dyer, Roger Sherman, Silas 


““ New York.—Isaae Low, John Alsop, John Jay, James 
Duane, Philip Livingston, William Floyd, Henry Wisner, 


* New Jersey.—James Kiney, William Livingston, Ste- 
phen Crave, Richard Smith, John De Hart. 

“ Pennsylvania.—Joseph Galloway, John Dickinson, 
@harles Humphreys, Thomas Mifflin, FKdward Biddle, John 
Morton, George Ross. 

“The Lower Cownties, Newcastle, &c.—Cresar Rodney, 
Thomas McKean, George Read. 

“ Maryland.—Matthew Tilghman, Thomas Johnson, jr., 
William Paca, Samuel Chase. 

“ Virginta.—Richard Henry Lee, George Washington, 
Patrick Henry, jr., Richard Bland, Benjamin Harrison, 
Edmund Pendleton. 

“ North Carolina —William Hooper, Joseph Hewes, 


“South Carolina.—Henry Middleton, Thomas Lynch, 
Christopher Gadsden, John Rutledge, Edward Ruiledge. 

“ Ordered, That this association be committed to the 
vere and that one hundred and twenty copies be struck 
off.” 


“ Continental Congress, Friday, October 21, 1774. 
_ “The address to the people of Great Britain being brought 
in, and the amendments directed being made, the same 
was approved, and is as follows: 
“To the people of Great Britain, fromthe delegates ap- 
ish Colonies eof New Hamp- 
hode Island and Providence 
New York, New J 


pointed by the several En 
shire, Massachusetts Bay, 
Plantations, Connecticut, 
enneylvaila thé Lower Cowities on Delaware, 
land, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, to 
consider of their grievances in General Congress, at 
Philadelphia, September 5th, 1774, 
Friends and Fellow-citizens : 
greatness by the hand of Liberty, and possessed of all the 
maunificence, and humanity, can be- 
d ve ungrateful task of forging chains for 
her friends and children, and, instead of giving support 
to Freedom, éurns advocate for Slavery and Oppression, 
there ig reason to suspect she has either ceased to be vir- 
tuous, or been extremely negligent in ihe appointment of her 
rulers.”—Pages 914 to 917. 


When a nation, led to 


glory that herojsm, 
stow, descends to uh 


This is the language of our forefathers, strug- 
gling foy Liberty. Suppose the people of Kan- 
sas should address this same language to the 
people of the United" States to-day; with what 
force and truth would it come! 
is not applicable—every word of it? 


DARIEN, GRORGIA, RESOLUTIONS. 

“In the Darien Committee, Thursday, January 12, 1 
“5. To show the world that we are not influenced 
any contracted or interested motives, but a general 
lanthropy for all mankind, of whatever climate, lan- 
guage, or complexion, we hereby declare our disappro- 
bation and abhorrence of the unnatural practice of Sla- 
very in America, (however the uncultivated state of our 
country or other specious arguments may plead for it,) 
a practice fownded in injustice and cruelty, and highly dan- 
gerous to our liberties, (as well as lives.) debasing part of 
our fellow-creatures below men, and corrupting the virtue 
and morals of the rest ; and is laying the basis of that Liberty 
we contend for, (and which we pray the Almighty te con- 
tinue to the latest posterity,) upon a very wrong founda- 
We therefose resolve, at all times, to use our ut- 
most endeavors for the manumission of our slaves in this 
Colony, ypon the most safe and equitable footing for the 
masters and themselves.”— Page 1136. 


I could fill pages with similar extracts, but the 
above are all that my limits will allow. 

I turn now to the sayings of the immortal 
Washington and his co-laborers in the cause of 


“ To the Marquis de Lafayette—April 5th, 1783. 


“ The scheme, my dear Marquis, which you propose as 
a precedent, to encourage the emancipation of the black 
from the state of bondage in which 
ts a striking evidence of the benevolence ofyour 
1 be happy to join you in so laudable a work ; 
but will defer going into a detail of the business till I have 
the pleasure of seeing you.” 


Here a scheme to emancipate the blacks in 
this country from a state of bondage, is charac- 
terized by the Father of his Country as a “ striking 
evidence of the benevolence” of the heart. 
Washington declares that he should be happy to 
join in so “ laudable” a work. 
to abolish Slavery where it exists, what shall we 
say of the work which shall prevent its existence 
on the virgin soil of the free Territories ? 


In a letter to Robert Morris, dated Mount Ver- 
non, April 12, 1786, he says: 
“T can only say that there is not a man living who 
wishes more sincerely than I do to see a plan adonted for 
But there is only one proper and ef- 
fectual mode by which it can be accomplished, and that 
is by legislative authority ; and this, as far as my sufftage 
will go, shall never be waiting.” 


In another letter to Lafayette, he says: 
“The benevoletice of your heart, my dear Marquis, is 
so conspicuous on all oceasions, thai 1 never wonder at 
any fresh proofs of it; but your la‘e purchase of an estate 
in the Colony of Cayenne, with the view of emancipating 
pops and noble proof of your 
. 1 @ like spirit might diffuse ttsel, 
generally intg the minds of the people of this cowntry.” ¥ 
In a letter to John F. Mercer, on this subject, 
dated September 9, 1786, General Washington 


people in this count: 


If it be laudable 


the slaves on it, is a 
humanity, Would 


“fnever mean, unless some particular circumstances 
should compel me to it, to 
chase, it being among my first wishes to see some plan 
adopted by which Slayers in this country, may be abol- 


@Xother slave by pur- 





Noble patriot!..HHe had seen his country vic- 
torious over British tyranny, and her independ- 
ence established ; and now his great heart, swell- 
with humanity, proclaims it to be among his 
” to see Slavery abolished in this 


Mor sdiesteliltig the same wishes—nay, less, sir, 
for seeking to prevent the spread of this evil and 
wrong—we are denounced as “traitors” and 
“ Black Republicans,” Whilst I follow the teach- 
ings of Washington, no threats or opprobrious 
epithets shall deter me from the conscientious 
discharge of my duty. 

When this great and good 
his work upon the earth, he le 
following dying declaration, in te 


map had finished 
ft in his will the 


ceive their freedom. 
life would, though ea 
with such insuperable 


, : : hen Mrs. W: 

epic, at rh lc, esi 
pstacle to the immediate 
tion of this provision was her right of dower, she 
[SEE FOURTH PAGE. | 
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Creprrs, &c.—The letter from Francis P. 
Blair, lately printed in the Era, appeared first 
in the columns of the New York Evening Post. 
We ought to have given credit at the time. 

The poem copied into the New York Even- 
ing Post, by Ruth Harper, without credit, was | 
printed first in our columns. 

Whittier’s last poem for the Hra, was copied 
into the Tribune, without credit. We presume 
there was inadvertence in both cases. 


pea Read the Letter of Professor Hedrick, 
of the State University of North Carolina. It 
is manly, bold, and to the point. There are 
more of his class in the South than many now 








We have kept back our paper for the pur- 
pose of announcing the results of the important 
State elections in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and In- 
diana—but despatches come in slowly. 

Ohio has gone Republican, as we expected. 
The news from Indiana is favorable; we anti- 
cipate success in that State. 

The Buchanan men claim Pennsylvania, but 
they are too confident, although the Republican 
majorities are not what we should like to see 


Bat it will not do to keep back our paper 


DR. KANE’S ARCTIC EXPLORATIONS. 


We are under obligctions to Dr. Kane, for a 
copy of his “ Arctic Kaplorations.” Had the 
work no intrinsic merit, we should value it very 
highly for the sake of the chivalric and daring 
man who has won for himself a conspicuous 
place among the most intrepid and successful 
of Aretic explorators. But, apart from his 
own personal claims upon our admiration, his 
book is a record of events of profound interest 
to every reader, and of observations and re- 
sults of the highest importance to the world of 
science. We have read both volumes, with a 
relish which even the intense excitement of 
this political crisis could not impair. 
dwelling upon the vivid picture he presents of 
a life for two winters amidst the utter dark- 
ness, the wild desolation, the death-cold and 
horrible privations of the Arctic regions, as 
high up nearly as the 80th degree of latitude, 
we forgot, for a time, the battle of politics. No 
one can read these volumes, without being 
deeply affected by the heroism, patience, and 
invincible endurance of the noble commander 
and his associates. 

The work is got up in beautifal style, in 
clear, large type, with innumerable illustra- 
tons, handsomely engraved, by Lippincott & 
Co., Philadelphia. 


BY TELEGRAPH. 





Pennsylvania Election. 
red with that of last year: . 
Pittsburgh.—A Democratic gain of 507. 
Alleghany County.— Thirty-three districts 
give a Democratic gain of 600. 
Monroe County.—Democratic majority, 1,500. 
In the fifth district, Mulvaney (Repub.) is 
probably elected over Cadwallader. 
Dauphin County gives 800 Union majority— 


Chester County 600 Union majority—a gain 


Philadelphia.—The Democratic gain in the 
city is about 5,000. In the first district, Flor- 
ence is elected by 2,279 majority. Second dis- 
trict, Morris, (Union,) 173 majority. Third dis- 
trict, Landy (Dem.) elected over Millward by a 
Fourth district, Phillips 
(Dem,) elected by a large majority—a Demo- 


cratic gain. 

In Philadelphia the Democratic majority for 
Oanal Commissioner is 2,236. 

Lancaster County gives a Union majority of 


Democratic gain. 


In the 6th district, Hickman (Dem.) is 


The returns are so incomplete and confused, 
that the aggregate Democratic gains cannot 
be arrived at with certainty; but enough is 
known to render it certain that the Democrats 
have swept off the majority of last fall, and 
ly have a majority of 5,000, at least, 


lvanian foots up, in twenty-five 
emocratic majority of 19,400. 
The Philadelphia Bulletin has returns from 
twenty-eight counties, footing up a Democratic 
majority of 10,664. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 34 P. M—From the 
returns received this afternoon, there is a strong 


indication that Pennsylvania is safe for the 


ee 


Five o'clock, P. M—We have a majority of 
6,000, and some of our strongest counties yet 


Cleveland, Oct. 15.—This city has probably 
given 250 Republican majority; Cuyahoga, 
2,000; Huron, fifteen townships, 1,400; San- 
dusky, seven townships, 500; Columbiana, three 
townships, 380; Lake, four townships, 735; 
Ross, three townships, 10; G 
(Republican,) for Con 


, 900; Warren, four 
townships, 80 gain— 


Republican majorities. 

Columbus. — Half of Franklin county in. 
Galloway (Republican) will have a small ma- 
ority in this county. This probably secures 


Toledo gives 400 Democratic majority, and 
Sandusky 72 Republican majority. 

Cincinnati, October 15.—F airfield, Ross, and 
Montgomery counties, from partial returns, indi- 
cate a Republican gain. 

L. D. Campbell is re-elected in the 3d Con- 
gressional district by 106 majority. 

Cincinnati, Oct. 15.—Pendleton, (Dem.,) 
in lst district, and Groesbeck, (Dem.,) in 2d 
district, are elected to Congress. The Demo- 
ticket is elected, by 3,000 to 4,000 
is is a Democratic gain of two 
Congressmen, caused by running a third ticket. 
The Democrats, however, lose 4,000 votes in 
this county since Chase’s election. Two coun- 
ties report Democratic gains; but elsewhere, 
as far as heard from, the Republicans have 


Republican County Majorities.—Green coun- 
ty, 2; Summit, 1,550; Medina, 1,000; Ham- 
ilton, 5,000; Columbiana, 1,550; Trumbull, 
2,000; Stark, 200; Mahoning 

tially,) 1,758. The State is con 
by 30,009 to 40,000 majority. 
to Congress in the 3d 


Galloway (Repub.) is defeated, 


, Indiana Election. 
Indianapolis, Oct. 14.—The few seattering | of the privileges and immunities to which they 
returns indicate the success of the Republicans. 


Nichols is re-elected 








It is atated that Lady Franklin, on hearing 

v3 itm grays pod Dr. Kane 
urope, ouse | 

vd Tea watted in oe expectation the 

steamer, in { neet 





‘few copies of the above Report, containing all the 
evidence before the Committee, with the Majority and 
Minority Reports, making a volume of 1206 pages, bound 
in eloth, ean be had at 50 cents per copy, 

CLEP 


Secretary Republican Association, 
Wi 


























To the Editor of the National Era: 


following in ; 

Is Henry Clay considered the father of the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820? 

Did he ever maintain the constitationality of 
that measure, or anything tending to induce an 
inference of its constitutionality ? 

what grounds did he advocate the meas- 
ure 


By answering the above, you will confer a 
— by referring to or citing authority on the 
su 

ours, truly, Aw Otp Sussoriser. 
In the beginning of the year 1819, bills were 
introduced in the House of Representatives, to 
authorize the Territories of Alabama dad Mis- 
souri to form State Constitutions. February 
13th, Mr. Tallmadge, of New York, moved to 
insert a clause in the Missouri bill, prohibiting 
the further introduction of slaves into Missouri, 
and granting freedom to the children of those 
already there, on their attaining the age of 
twenty-five. After a fierce debate, this was car- 
ried—yeas 87, nays 76. 
Mr. Taylor, of New York, Febraary 16, 
moved a similar restriction as an amendment 
to the bill to organize a Territorial Government 
for Arkansas, but the mction at last failed by a 
very close vote, and Mr. Taylor then proposed 
to add to the bill a proviso that neither Slavery 
nor involuntary servitude should thereafter be 
introduced into any part of the territories of the 
United States, north of 36° 30’, the northern 
boundary of the new territory. 
This was the first propositiou looking toward 
the onc finally adopted ; it was made by & IVew 
York member, but receiving little favor from 
any section, was withdrawn, and the Arkansas 
bill was passed without restriction. 
The Senate struck out of the Missouri bill the 
amendment made on motion of Mr. Tallmadge, 
and the House refusing to concur, by a vote 
of 78 to 76, the bill was lost. 
The rest of the year, till the new Congress, 
was a period of as much excitement on the Sla- 
very question as now prevails. Henry Clay was 
the Speaker of the House in the Sixteenth Con- 
gress. Early in the session, a committee, on 
motion of Mr. Taylor, of New York, was ap- 
pointed in the House, to inquire into the expe- 
diency of prohibiting Slavery north of the Mis- 
sissippi. A bill to authorize Missouri to form 
a State Constitution was postponed till the com- 
mittee could report, which, however, being un- 
able to agree, was discharged. 
In the Senate, after much manoeuvring and 
hot debate, the admission of Maine and Mis- 
souri was provided for by one bill by a vote of 
23 to 21. Thomas, of Illinois, moved to amend, 
by a clause prohibiting the introduction of 
slaves into any of the remainder of the Louisiana 
cession, north of the Arkansas boundary. This 
clause, finally adopted, and known. popularly 
as the Missouri Compromise, was carried by a 
vote of 34 to 10—the Senators from Virginia, 
South Carolina, Georgia, and Indiana, with 
Macon and one of the Mississippi Senators, in 
the negative. The bill, February 17, 1820, as 
amended, was carried—yeas 24, nays 20—the 
slaveholding States, with Illinois, for it, all the 
others against-it. When the Maine bill came 
back to the House, with a provision tacked to 
it for the unrestricted admission of Missouri, 
and with the proviso of Mr. Thomas, both 
amendments were voted down, the proviso, by 
158 to 18—eight of the latter from the South, 
ten from the North. The House then passed 
its own Missouri bill, with the clause prohibit- 
ing Slavery—93 to 94—Henry Clay laboring 
hard, but in vain, to induce it to make the clause 
merely recommendatory. 
A Committee of Conference was asked by the 
Senate, and Mr. Clay, who was in favor of the 
Compromise of Thomas, took care to appoint 
a decided majority of compromisers. Meantime, 
the Senate sent back the Missouri bill of the 
House, with the prohibition of Slavery stricken 
out, and the Thomas proviso inserted. We copy 
an account of what followed, from Hildreth’s 
History, (p. 191, vol. 3d,) which presents a 
very clear synopis of the whole history of the 
Compromise : 
“ At the same time, (March 2,) Holmes, from 
the Committee of Conference, repurted a recom- 
mendation to the Senate to recede from their 
amendments to the Maine bill—the House to 
pass the Missouri bill in its new shape. Steps 
had been taken to secure the adoption of this 
recommendation. Four more obscure Northern 
members—Eddy of Rhode Island, Stevens of 
Connecticut, and Kinsey and Smith of New 
Jersey—had been in some way prevailed upon 
to vote for the Compromise. Three others— 
Edwards of Connecticut, and Case and Thomp- 
son of New York—+the latter a brother of the 
Vice President—absented themselves. By this 
defection, the striking the prohibition of Slavery 
from the Missouri bill was carried, 90 to 87. 
The insertion of Thomas’s proviso was then 
carried, 134 to 42—the negatives including 35 
Southern members, who voted against it as not 
within the power of Congress, and five Northern 
men, who objected to it as not extensive 
enough.” 
This was the Missouri Compromise—the South 
secured the point of the organization of Mis- 
souri, without restriction as to Slavery—the 
North secured the restriction in all the remain- 
der of the Louisiana Territory, north of 
36° 30’. The first idea of the Compromise was 
thrown out by Mr. Taylor, of New York. The 
Compromise as it was passed was the proposi- 
tion of Mr. Thomas, of Illinois. Henry Clay 
was its supporter from beginning to end, 
and but for his tact and energy, it is not 
probable that it would have succeeded. A fter- 
wards, the people of Missouri, in forming their 
State Government, inserted a special clause, 
requiring the Legislature to frame laws to pre- 
vent free colored people from settling in the 
State. This offended the North, and at the 
next session, commenced in November, the ex- 
citement on the Slavery question was as fierce 
asever. It was then that Mr. Clay appeared 
as the originator of movements intended to al- 
lay the excitement and settle the controversy 
by some compromise. “As a last resort, all 
other measures having failed, Mr. Clay, Febru- 
ary 18th, moved the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee to consider the whole subject; and this 
was carried. The resolution reported by the 
committee required a solemn pledge of the Mis- 
souri Legislature, that the Constitution should 
not be construed to authorize the passage of 
any act, and that no act should be passed, by 
which any of the citizens of any of the States 
should be excluded from the enjoyment of any 


are entitled under the Constitution of the United 
States. 
The resolution was carried, and the Legisla- 
ture of Missouri, hastening to give the required 
pledge, Missouri-was admitted into the Union. 
The arrangement by which this was effected 
was the work of Mr. Clay; but it is not the 
Missouri Compromise, that having been origin- 
ated by Mr. Thomas, of Illinois, but consum- 
mated, we may truly say, by Mr. Clay. 

The statement we have given is substantial- 


ly the same as that made by Mr, Clay himself, 
in the Senate, in 1850, in his speech on the 
resolutions preparatory to the Cc * 

_ As to the opinion of Mr. 


MR. CLAY—THE MISSOURI COMPROMISE. | constitutional guaranties in relation to it; but 

won outside the slave States, it is a legiti- 
1, 1856, | mate subject of Federal consideration and ac- 
| tion—that Congress has the right to prohibit 
Will you have the goodness to answer the | OF admit Slavery in Territories. 

ies? The positions he took in the great speech on 
his resolutions, were—that Slavery having been 
prohibited by Mexican laws in the Territories 
acquired from Mexico, they continued in force, 
after their acquisition—that the Constitution 
of the United States did not per se carry Sla- 
very into those Territories—that the institu- 
tion was moreover excluded thence by soil and 
climate—that the Wilmot Proviso, although 
not unconstitutional, was unnecessary—and 
that no power on earth should ever constrain, 
him to vote to legislate Slavery into Territories 
already free. His speech, in which all these 
positions are maintained, is printed in the Ap- 
pendix to the Congressional Globe, vol. xxii, 
part 1, pp. 119—127. Two quotations will 


Repsrone, Faretre CO . Puwy., thet, 


“The power, then, Mr. President, in my 
opinion—and I extend -it to the introduction 
ag well as to the prohibition of Slavery in the 
new Territories —does.exist in Congress.” 

“ Page 117.—I come now to the question as 
to the extent of the power. 


clude Slavery.” 
The following extract (p. 126) shows his 
hostility to the extension of Slavery : 

“T repeat, that I never can, and never will 
vote, and no earthly power will ever make me 
vote, to spread Slavery over territory where it 
does not now exist.” 


Our correspondent finally asks, on what 
grounds Mr. Clay advocated the Missouri Com- 

mise. Mr. Clay was Speaker of the House 
se it passed, #2 that there is no speech 
his on record showing his reasons; but all who 
know his policy, and have read the reasons on 
which he urged the Compromise measures of 
1850, will understand that he supported the 
Missouri Compromise as a measure calculated 
to restore peace and concord to the country, 
and allay the agitation of the Slavery Ques- 


I think it is a 
either to introduce or to ex- 


We think we have fully answered all the in- 
quiries of our subscriber. 


SEVERAL INQUIRIES. 


Bioomineton, September 13, 1856. 
To the Editor of the National Fra: 

I notice in your issue of September 4th, two 
different articles, touching the all-important 
question of representation. 
been much discussed here; but I find the sub- 
ject so little understood, that there is scarcely 
any two men will agree upon it. 
Liners argue, that the Free States are repre- 
pulation ; so there is no 
loss, but a gain, to Northern States, as it takes 
three negroes in the South in making up the 
ratio, it only requires one negro in the free 
States to be equal to one white man. The 
above is their line of argument here; but the 
Constitution is so doubtfully expressed upon 
the matter, it is hard for all to compre- 
hend the true state of the case. If you could 
fully explain the subject so as all could under- 
stand it as it really is in the free and slave 
States, you would confer a great favor upon 
both parties, especially the Republicans. 

No matter how well men are posted, there 
are no two that will agree; even the opinions 
of different writers conflict. 





That subject has 


sented by the negro 


Again we ask for information. 
Liners argue thus: The Compromises of 1820 
and 1787 were only to apply to the Territory, 
merely shielding the Territory from Slavery, 
but left the People to introduce Slavery into 
the State, if they wish it. If such is the case, 
what is the meaning of the words “ forever 
prohibited,” in the Compromises of both 1820 
and 1787? We would like to hear your opin- 
ion, as it is something like the other question. 


The “Old Liners” are greatly mistaken 
when they suppose that in the South three ne- 
groes are considered only one person. The 
free colored population of the Union, in 1850, 
was, in the free States, in round numbers, 
176,000; in the slave States, 258,000—total, 
434,000. This entire population, North and 
South, is, under the Constitution, included in 
the ratio of representation; a free colored 
person counting as much in the slave as in 
the free States. 

The three-fifths rule applies only to slaves. 
In the ratio of representation, five slaves are 
counted as three free persons. The free States 
have no slaves; and in the slave States slaves 
are regarded, held, and treated as property. 
They therefore have a representation, not only 
for persons, but for a certain kind of property, 
as it is called; while the free States are repre- 
sented simply according to population. 

As to representation, the language of the 
Federal Constitution is as follows: 

“ Representatives and direct taxes shall be 
the several States which 
may be included within this Union, according 
to their respective numbers, which shall be de- 
to the whole number of 
free persons, inclading those bound to service 
for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” 

In the class “free persons,” are embraced 
all whites, all free blacks and mulattoes, and 
all Indians, except those who are not taxed. 
By “all other persons,” is meant slaves. 

Mr. Webster was accustomed to speak of 
this ratio of representation as giving to the 
slave States a great advantage over the free; 
and while he was willing to submit to it, as 
one of the compromises of the Constitution, 
as a part of the original bargain, he protested 
against the extension of the rule. 
main arguments against the acquisition of 
slave territory was, that it involved this in- 
crease of slave representation. 

In 1850, the slaves numbered 3,200,684. 
For three-fifths of these—1,900,301—the slave 
States have a representation. To ascertain 
the number of members of the House from 
the South who hold their seats in virtue of this 
representation, divide 1,900,317 by 93,423, the 
ratio for 1850, and you have 20 and a frac- 
tion. Of the 90 members from the South, 
then, 20 are there in virtue of slave represent- 


apportioned amon 


termined by addin 


It is easy to say that converting slaves into 
freemen, the representative power of the South 
would be at once enlarged—that instead of 
being entitled to but 90 Representatives, it 
would then be entitled to 104—and therefore 
this rule of representation diminishes the rep- 
resentative power of the South. That is true; 
but the Old Liners overlook this vital consider- 
ation: were all the slaves converted into free- 
men, they would do their own voting, there 
would no longer be any such a thing as the 
Slave Power to endanger the country—astrife 
among the States would cease. The repre- 
sentative power of the South would be in- 
creased, but the power of the Slave Interest 
would be extinguished. What is it we con- 
tend against? Not the South, not a section, 
not a State—but against an enormous and op- 
pressive ,Class Interest, which has subjected 
the South, and seeks to subject the North, 
and to which this slave representation is all- 
important—for the election of these twenty 
Representatives, sent in virtue of slave repre- 
sentation, is controlled by the slaveholding 
elass, and they represent its policy end inter- 
ests. 


The Acts of 1787 and 1820.—The act of} %*th of March, ei hundred and twenty, 
1787 prohibited Slavery forever in the Terri-| 5. , 
tory Northwest of the Ohio. That was enough. 

he authors of that act were practical men, | 
knew very well that to exclude Si 






Territory? The free States of Ohio, Indiana, 
‘Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, attest the | 
wisdom and efficiency of the policy, ; 
The act. of 1820 prohibited Slavery_in all 


| the territory acquired from Louisiana above 


36° 30’.. That act accomplished its purpose 
until, in 1854, ruthless hands repealed it. 
Had it stood, all the States formed out of the 
Territory would have been free, incontestably. 
“Just as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 
Keep Slavery out of a Territory, and it” natu- 
rally becomes @ free State. Tolerate it in a 
Territory, and it naturally becomes a slave 
State. 

As to the question whether a State, just 
formed from a free Territory, and entering the 
Union as free, may not then open its doors to 
Slavery, it is not of the slightest practical im- 
ce. Nosuch State ever did so absurd 
and wicked a thing, or ever will, Our answer 
to an Old Liner, who would mock at all acts 
prohibiting Slavery in Territories; because 
they cannot extend to its prohibition in States 
formed out of them, would be: Your son, 
when he shall have attained twenty-one, may 
become a thief, or a drunkard, and you will 
not be able then to prevent it; but does that 
prove that early moral training is of no avail— 
that there is no use in bringing up your boys 
to speak the truth, deal honesty, and live tem- 
perately? The boy contains the man. Make 
your boy henest, and you will never have to 
blush for his manhood. The Territory con- 
tains the State. Stamp Freedom on the Terri- 
tory, and the State will always be free. 





MR, DUNN'S BILL AND THE REPUBLICANS- 


A friend in New York asks us to reprint the 
bill of Mr. Dunn in relation to the organization 
of Kansas, passed in the House of Representa- 
tives, July 29th. It would occupy nearly a page 
of the Hra,and the larger portion of it is of no 
interest now to anybody. We hope to satisfy 
our friend by giving a brief synopsis of the 
formal part merely, and printing in detail the 
sections on which the Fillmore and Buchanan 
men build their charge of inconsistency against 
the Republicans. 
The bill is entitled, “ A Bill to reorganize the 
Territory of Kansas.” 
Src. 1. Defines the boundaries of the Terri- 
tory. | 
Src’s 2, 3,4. Provide for the organization of 
the Executive and Legislative departments ; 
define their spheres; prescribe the mode of ap- 
pointment or election, &c. 
So. 5. Every white male inhabitant, a citi- 
zen of the United States, and twenty-one, resi- 
dent at the time of the passage of the act, shall 
be entitled to vote at the first election—there- 
after, none shall vote, not an actual resident 
for twelve months. 
Src. 6, All the laws passed by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly and Governor to be submitted 
to Congress —if disapproved, to be null and 
void. 
Sec. 7. The appointment of subordinate offi- 
cers provided for. 
Szc. 8. Restrictions on the appointment of 
officers. And then, numerous wholesome re- 
strictions on the Legislative power, intended to 
guard personal rights and secure liberty. 
Src’s 9, 10. Organize the Judiciary, and 
provide for ministerial officers. 
Sxo. 11. Compensation of the different de- 
partments of the Government determined. 
Sec. 12. Constitution and laws of the United 
States extended over the Territory, so far as 
they are applicable. 
Sec. 13. Regulations about the time and 
place of the meeting of the Legislature. 
Sec. 14. Provision for the election of a Dele- 
gate to Congress. 
Sec. 15. |To be printed in full.] 
Sec. 16. Justices of the peace, ,constables, 
judicial and ministerial officers, now in the 
Territory, to continue as such till others be duly 
appointed or chosen. 
Sec’s 17,18. Provisions for a library and for 
common schools. 
Szc. 19. Temporary provision for defining 
the judicial districts. 
Sec. 20. Officers appointed by the President 
to give security for moneys intrusted to them, 
as may be directed by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. 
Src. 21. All treaties and engagements with 
the Indian tribes to be rigidly observed. 
Sec. 22. Provision for universities and agri- 
cultural and mechanical schools. 
Sxc. 23. Provision for pre-emption and home- 
stead rights. 
The remaining sections, 24 and 25, we shall 
now print as they stand in the bill, together 
with section 15. They are all which can have 
the slightest bearing upon the charges to which 
our friend alludes. We give them, omitting 
nothing, adding nothing, just as they stand in 
the bill before us, printed by order of the 
House. 
“Sec. 15. And be it further enacted, That 
all suits, process, and proceedings, civil and 
criminal, at law and in chancery, and all indict- 
ments and informations which shall be pending 
and undetermined in the courts of the Terri- 
tory 6f Kansas, or of New Mexico, when this 
act shall take effect, shall remain in said courts 
where pending, to be heard, tried, prosecuted, 
and determined, in such courts, as though this 
act had not been passed: Provided, neverthe- 
lesz, That all the criminal prosecutions now 
nding in any of the courts of the Territory of 
ansas, imputing to any person or persons the 
crime of treason against the United States, 
and all criminal prosecutions, by information 
or posayee waar against any person or persons 
for any alleged violation or disregard, whatever, 
of what are usually known as the laws of the 
Legislature of Kansas, shall be forthwith dis- 
missed by the courts where such prosecutions 
may be pending; and every person who may 
be restrained of his liberty, by reason of any of 
said prosecutions, shall be released therefrom 
without delay. Nor shall there hereafter be 
instituted any criminal prosecution in any of 
the courts of the United States, or of said Ter- 
ritory, against any person or persons, for any 
such charge of treason in said Territory prior 
to the passage of this act, or any violation or 
eoeanes of said legislative enactments. at any 
me. 

“Seo. 24. And be it further enacted, That so 
much of the fourteenth section, and also so 
much of the thirty-second section, of the act 
passed at the first session of the Thirty-third 
Congress, commonly known as the Kansas- 
Nebraska act, as reads as follows, to wit; ‘Ex- 
cept the eighth section of the act preparatory 
to the admission of Missonri into the Union, 
approved March sixth, eighteen hundred and 
twenty, which, being inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple of non-intervention by Congress with 
Slavery in the States and Territories, as recog- 
nised by the legislation of eighteen hundred 
and fifty, commonly called the compromi 
measures, is hereby declared ino ve and 
void; it being the true intent an meaning of 
this act not to legislate Slavery into any Terri- 

or State, nor to exclude it therefrom, but 

to leave the people thereof perfectly free to form 

and regulate their domestic institutions in their 

own way, subject only to the Constitution of 
States: ided, That 
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of success crowning the toils and sacrifices 

entered on under the power of the constraining 

love of Christ. Sent out from England but as 

aschoolmaster, fifteen hundred liberated negroes 

were placedunder his spiritual care; and, writing 

of his place of appointment, he says: “ Well, [ 

will go in the strength of the Lord. I will 
teach them to read, and tell them of Jesus,” 
We have read much in the public journals, by 
distinguished men of the South, boasting that 
their favorite institution of Slavery, which pre- 
cludes the slave from learning to read, and so 
shuts out the Bible as God has given it to us 
from Him, is the greatest missionary institation 
of the age. Let such read this volume; behold 
the word of God in the hands of these poor, once 
degraded, barbarous negroes, some of whom are 
characterized as of incredible brutality; let 
them see the effects of the instruction given 
them, the transforming power of God’s Spirit by 
these instrumentalities, blush for their arro- 
gance, and bethink them how God, whose search- 
ing eye goes down to their hearts’ motives, will 
judge pleas like theirs to sustain so foul a sys- 
tem of cupidity and abominations, Let Chris- 
tians of every name read this book, and see what 
God has done in answer to prayer, and take 
renewed courage to themselves to go onward 
in fulfilling their obligation to bring the world 
Let all, both of the professed 
people of God and those who are not, ponder the 
recorded experience, the death-bed scenes, of 
these poor negroes, and ask themselves if these 
and others like them will not rise up swift wit- 
neases against them in the last great day, for 
wasting and misimproving privileges such as 
never fell te the lot of those who, when they 
heard, so soon believed and submitted themselves 
to their Saviour. So decided were the results of 
Mr. Johnson’s labors, that in 1823, the year of 
his death, only seven years after he first broke 
ground in that field of his enterprise, Mrs. Pal- 
mer, @ missionary, writing from Sierra Leone 

and speaking of Regent’s Town, calls it “ That 
blessed, highly blessed place.” 
gathered from a work published about three 
years ago, entitled “The Memoir of the Rev. W. 
A. B. Johnson,” and is a well-arranged compen- 
dium drawn from his diary and letters. We 
are glad to see its reprint among us. 
to do good, and we cannot but hope it will do 
so to many in our land. 
serious inquiry of every Christian who reads it. 
If such be the soul of the negro, if the power of 
the Gospel is brought to bear upon him and 
washed from his sins in the blood of his Re- 
deemer, what account is our land and our people 
to render.to the Judge of All, when so many 
thousands of souls, equally capable of regener- 
ation, among us, are held by our laws, and re- 
garded by even professing disciples of Christ, 
as brutes, mere chattels, to do and suffer their 
master’s will? And is not the present struggle 
to prevent the farther extension of Slavery, even 
in its relation to the negro and the slaveholder: 
something more than a question as to physical 
comfort, or pecuniary advantage or loss? Is it 
not rather in behalf of souls, and to save our 
land from the righteous judgments of Heaven ? 


POLITICAL. 


Judge Pratt, late Secretary of Legation at 
Paris, one of the Young Democracy of Ohio, 
is on the stump for Fremont, 
expected, the Buchanan prints are abusing 
him without stint. The Bellefontaine (Ohio) 
Republican says : 

“ Judge Piatt is doing good service for Fre- 
mont, and we say, God speed him! 
of his talent, his intelligence, his energy, and 
fluent oratory, is sorely felt by his traducers, 
especially when turned against them. He will 
be honored by the laboring classes of the coun- 
try, whose cause he advocates, when the hounds 
that are baying him shall limp and whine in 
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Ayrnony Burns. A History. By Charles Emery Ste- 
vens. Boston: John P. Jewett& Co. 1866, 

In the month of May, 1854, all Boston was 

roused to high excitement; crowds of people 
were gathered in and around the court house; 
Massachusetts soldiery wore paraded on the 
Common ; United States troops were marching 
up from the fort; Fanueil Hall, the old cradle 
of Freedom, resounded with the spirit-stirring 
appeals of eloquent liberty-loving men; an 
assault was made to rescue a prisoner; blood 
was shed, and the indignant feelings of a whole 
community were outraged by witnessing, borne 
from their midst into bondage, a man whose 
only crime was that he sought to obtain the 
same boon of independence for which the men 
of Lexington and Bunker Hill fought, bled, and 
died. The occasion of this popular tumult, 
and of the passionate expression of public feel- 
ing, was the arrest of Anthony Barns, a slave 
from Virginia, under the action of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. Mr. Stevens has, in this volume, 
given us a full, impartial account of the whole 
transaction, from.its beginning to the end, with 
the arguments of the counsel, the decision of 
the Court, and the manner in which the decree 
was carried into execution. We are glad that 
he has done so, while the memory of it was so 
fresh in the minds of persons concerned, and 
that he has stamped on the pages of a book, to 
be read by thousands and tens of thousands, 
the history of the last case, as we believe it will 
prove, of the carrying out of that law in Boston 
or Massachusetts. The low-muttered thunder 
of that day would be heard in loud peals now, 
were such a case to occur; the attendant of 
volleyed lightnings of wrath, before whose 
scathing bolts the myrmidons of power would 
quail and wither away. Mr. Stevens has had 
peculiar facilities for his task. He was himself 
an eye-witness; he has had frequent opportu- 
nities of conversation with Anthony Burns; he 
has taken down from his lips his statement ; 
the statement of a witness whom his master, 
Mr. Suttle, himself declared to be a man of 
truth. No volume gives us so full and clear a 
view of the matter. The author’s candor ap- 
pears in the readiness he shows to accord to 
Mr. Loring, the Commissioner, everything that 
can be alleged in his favor, while, at the same 
time, he furnishes suck. an array of facts, as to 
to the double-dealing of others, the claimant, 
and his supporters, as ought ever to brand 
them with disgrace with every ingenuous man. 
The official documents, also embodied in his 
work, are valuable, and attest Mr. Stevens’s dili- 
gence in leaving no source, illustrating the 
transaction, unexamined or not brought into 
use, He writes, too, without display of passion, 

like a man conscious where lies the justice of 
the cause, willing to leave the plain narration 
of facts to their proper influence, without vitu- 
peration; and his style is simple, energetic, just 
such as befits his subject. 

of course for Freedom, b 
stands himself than to distort a single act or 
give a darker shade to a single circumstance, 
well knowing that it is all bad enough when 
the truth is honestly told, without the aid of any 
factitious appeals to prejudice or high-wrought 
enthusiasm. ‘The publication of this case is a 
timely one. It reveals the ordeal to which the 
South will, where they can, subject the North. 
Not the slightest regard was paid by the claim- 
ant to the feelings of men who obeyed the law, 
while their hearts were beating with sympathy 
for the oppressed and fugitive; the purpose 
was distinctly avowed, in defiance of courtesy, 
and solemn pledges given, to exact to the ut- 
most the submission needed, and to put to the 
last screw of torture the feelings of any whose 
regard for law and order, as it is expressed, for- 
bade them from following out the dictates of 
overcharged hearts. This feature in the case, 
however, has not been without its effect; and 
the heartlessness exhibited by the claimant, 
and those associated with him, hus no doubt 
done much to prevent the repetition of such a 
scene, and to write on the statute-book of Old 
Massachusetts such a decree of an indignant 
people, as will gird, with the strength of a State, 
the determination to protect their rights from 
any further invasion. Anthony Burns’s history 
in Boston will go down to posterity, like some 
of those incidents connected with the early 
days of the Revolution, which are so character- 
istic of the times and the people; and the effect 
of Slavery on the master and his abettors will 
stand forth as prominently developed in this 
case on the chronicles of the past. 
spirit of the North, of the free States, now 
struggling for the freedom of Kansas, and to 
prevent the contaminating blight of Slavery 
there, will welcome this volume. 
part in this mighty conflict; and the author, 
we doubt not, will have the satisfaction of 
knowing that he has added one among the 
many who have prepared a sharp and effective 
weapon from the armory of Truth, to do good 
service in the cause in which the welfare of this 
nation and its best influence on the world is so 
urgently enlisted. 
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The bill reorganizes the entire Territorial Gov- 
ernment of Kansas. . 

It makes provision for the termination of all 
the treason trials, and for the immediate dis- 
charge of all persons arrested for treason or 
for any violation of the acta of the body 
styled the Legislature of Kansas, thereby deny- 
ing the authority of that body and the validity 


It restores the restrictive clause of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, prohibiting Slavery in all 
territory north of 36° 30’, thus dedicating Kan- 
sas once more to Freedom, But, with this act 
of restoration are incorporated a provision au- 
thorizing the removal, until 1868, from the Ter- 
ritory, of persons “lawfully held to service there- 
in,” and another, authorizing the reclamation 
and surrender, under the laws of the United 
States in force, of any person owing service or 
labor in any State or Territory, who may have 
escaped into Kansas, 

Now, the charge of the Hon. Francis Gran- 
ger and his associates is, that “the Republicans 
in Congress yoted for a bill to enslave negroes 
in Kansas, and to extend the Fugitive Slave Act 
over that Territory "—and for this, he would 
hold them up as unworthy the suffrage of free- 


The proposed duel between Botts anip,.im 
noticed in our last, was prevented, the a 
having been arrested in Washington, Te 
were carried back to Richmond, (V,,) 7 
held to bail by the Mayor in the sum of §))," 
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October 11.—There was a large and enti, | 
tic meeting at Carthage, Ohio, to-day, and 
Hon. Thomas Corwin addressed the wee\ 
y endorsing Mr. Fillmore for the Poll 
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PuiLaDeLpuia, Oct. 11.—George 8. (oil 
editor of the Democratic Evening Argus, 9 
who has just returned from stumping the \ 
for Buchanan, joined the Democratic Frey § 
Club last night, and made a speech embra 
the Republican cause. 4 

He was also corresponding secretary 0’. § 
Keystone Club, and accompanied that cl) 3 
the Cincinnati Convention. 

Mr. Coffee formally announced to Mr. Buy 
an his nomination, when the club visited WV. 
land, returning from Cincinnati. 

He was also the orator of the 4th of } 
Democratic meeting at Independence s90, 


Seriovs Poniticat Rior.—Pollsrill, } 
October 11.—A meeting of the friends of f; 
mont and Dayton was held last evening at} 
reatville, Schuylkill county. The meeting 
disturbed by rowdies, and the speakers p. 9 
stoned and shot at. 

Mr. Patterson was stoned while on the sty 
and just as he and the other speakers were |; 
ing, @ ball was fired into the carriage, wi 
grazed the face of Linn Bartholomew, and: 
off the chin of a citizen of Minersville. {i J 
they got away from the mob, they heari 
frequent discharge of fire-arms, and it is {iw § 
that other injuries were committed. 

Second Dispatch.—Pottsville, October \\ 
The disturbances at Forrestville were mon 
rious than at first reported. Finally, the mily 
‘rom Minersville were called out, and they; 
ceeded in arresting five or six of the ringlei 
One of them, in attempting | 
cape, was shot dead. The others are i: 
watch-house at Minersville. 
were considerably injured. 
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A few facts will show the true position of the 
Republicans in Congress. They had done every- 
thing in their power to save Kansas from op- 
pression—appointed a committee to investigate 
its wrongs, on the strength of whose report, 
Mr. Whitfield, elected by fraud and violence, 
was ejected from his seat in the House. They 
had passed the bill to admit Kansas as a free 
State, and sent it to the Senate, where it was 
smothered. They had sought, but in vain, to 
annul the so-called laws of Kansas. Meantime, 
the Senate sent to the House the plausible bill 
to authorize the formation of a State Constitu- 
tion in Kansas, insidiously calculated, as our 
friends believed, and as the leaders of the Free 
State Party in Kansas warned us, to make that 
Territory a slave State. The Republicans fear- 
ed its passage through the House, for they could 
put no faith in the special friends of Mr. Fill- 
more from the free States; but they found them- 
selves unable, for want of co-operation, to do 
anything efficient. 

On the 27th of February, Mr. Grow, of the 
House, reported, in obedience to the instruction 
of a majority of the Territorial Committee, a 
bill to annul certain acts of the Legislative As- 
sembly of Kansas, and to secure to the citizens 
of the Territory their rights and privileges. It 
was read a first and a second time by its title, 
and then referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union. Mr. Dunn, of Indi- 
ana, later in the day, moved to reconsider the 
vote so referring it. 

July 29th, the question came up, and un- 
der the operation of the previous question, 
demanded by Mr. Dunn, the motion to recon- 
sider prevailed. The motion to commit the 
bill to the Committee of the Whole on the 
state of the Union was then disagreed to, and 
Mr. Dunn moved to amend by striking out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert a substi- 
tute—being the bill of which we have just 
And on this he demanded 
the previous question, and refused all solicita- 
tion to withdraw it. It was sustained, the 
bill was put through ali its stages, and passed. 
The Republicans, as a body, with Messrs. 
Dann, Harrison, Moore, and Haven, voted for 
it, the whole Pro-Slavery party, (slaveholders 
and their allies,) against it. The Republicans 
protested, some of them, when their names 
were called, against the two provisions quoted 
above, in the 24th section, but voted for the 
bill, because it put an end to the bogus Legis- 
lature of Kansas, and all its§acts, because it 
released all the prisoners held in Kansas on 
the charge of treason, or as offenders against 
the so-called laws of the Territory, because it 
revived and put in force the clause of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, excluding Slavery from 
Kansas and Nebraska, because it provided the 
amplest guaranties for the rights of the bona 
Jide settlers, because it was necessary to do 
something, only a few days remaining for ac- 
tion, and they could not do anything else, but 
might leave the way open for the passage of 
the Toombs bill, as it was called. The two 
objectionable features of the bill had been in- 
serted by a Fillmore man, were supported by 
Fillmore men, and the Republicans had no 
power to obliterate them, and at the same time 
The one relating to persons 
held lawfully to service in the Territory, to be 
removed prior to January, 1858, was apparent- 
ly intended to authorize the removal of slaves 
from the Territory who might have been car- 
ried into it previously; but as the bill itself 
repudiated the authority of the Legislature 
and the validity of its acts, the Republicans 
might well assume, that as there existed no law 
in the Territory for holding persons as slaves, 
no slaves were lawfully held therein. 
provision therefore was illusive, and at all 
events not in conflict with their principles. To 
say, then, that they voted for a bill to enslave 
free negroes in Kansas, is a calumny, exposed 
and refuted by the record. 

As to the other provisions in regard to “ the 
Fugitive Slave Act,” all that can be said is, 
first, their vote was a compulsory one, given 
under protest; secondly, it was, and had the 
bill become law, would have been, without the 
slightest practical effect, for the simple reason 
that the Fugitive Slave Act, by its terms, al- 
ready comprehends every Territory as well as 
every State in the Union. As their vote on 
this occasion could not affect this fact, one way 
or the other, as the bill, if it should become a 
law, would undo an actual, monstrous wrong, 
and as it could not be passed without this sur- 
plusage, they voted for it as it stood. 

We are willing to leave the case to the judg- 
ment of candid men, with the single remark, 
that it is not decent for Francis Granger, 
whose special political friends in Congress em- 
barrassed every movement of the Republicang 
to secure the People of Kansas from oppres- 
sion, and the Territory from the curse of Sla- 
very, to arraign these Republicans as enemies 
wo Presdotp. 


As to what would have been our own course 
in relation to the bill, or whether we fully en- 
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Hoosters 1x Counci..— Tippecanoe, () 
1.—Acres on acres of freemen are assem 
here to-day. It is confessedly the largest 
ering of the campaign, and very far outaun’ 
the Buchaneer demonstration held here a! 
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The ground presents a grand appear 

Thirty-one different flag-staffs are erected i 
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different States are flying, while in the c § 
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Fusion.—The Buchanan, 
Straight Whigs, of Springfield, Massachusetts, 
coalesced on the 8th, upon county and Con- 
gressional nominations; W.C. Fowler (Hun- 
ker Whig) was nominated for Congress. 

So.omon G. Haven has been nominated by 
the Americans for re-election to Congress. 

PHILADELPHIA is alive with political excite- 
Great meetings of the three parties 
were held on the evening of the 9th. The 
Republicans met in Independence Square, and 
their speakers held forth from different stands. 

ALEXANDER Kayssr, in a card in the news- 
papers, announces himself a Fremont and Day- 
ton elector for the 9th district in Missouri, and 
he hopes his example will be followed in the 
other districts by independent men, so that the 
Fremonters in the State may have an opportu- 
nity to cast their votes. 

Tae Kwow Norntyes carried the city of 
Baltimore at the election on the 8th. The 
rioting was dreadful, firearms being freely 
used. Some twenty persons were wounded, 
and several killed. Unless the men of sub- 
stance and respectability rally in that city, it 
will fall under the absolute despotism of the 
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An Inside View of 4 
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Tue Execrion 1x Fiona on the 9th, for 
Governor, Congressmen, and members of the 
State Legislature, was a close ont. The re- 
sults are still not ascertained. The Buchanan 
men and the Know Nothings each claim the 
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Arrica’s Mountain VaLiry; or, the Church in Regent's 
Town, West Africa. By the Author of Ministering 
Children. New York: Robert Carter & Brothers. 1856, 
For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 


“In the Charch Missionary Intelligencer for 
March, 1855, the negro town of Regent is spo- 
ken of as containing a population amounting 
to several thousands, almost entirely Christian.” 
And what and where is Regent’s Town? some 
of our readers may perhaps ask. To such we 
would say, for information, that it is one of the 
chief towns of the British Colony of Sierra Le- 
one, on the west coast of Africa, and lying embo- 
somed in a deep mountain valley. This colony 
is composed of liberated slaves from the slave 
ships captured and brought into the harbor of 
Sierra Leone, after the abolition of the slave 
trade by the British Government in 1807, 
Thousands of these unhappy people, rescued 
from the misery to which they were doomed, 
were, in the course of a few years, gathered on 
that spot. The place selected on their native 
coast possessed numerous advantages. Here 
were seen added, from time to time, men, women, 
and children,‘from a great number of different 
nations or tribes along the seaboard, or the 
more remote interior of that ill-fated land of 
Africa. This volume is a record of God’s good- 
ness and grace among these poor heathen. It is 
@ most interesting account, too, of the self-de- 
nying labors of a devoted missionary; and is 
doubly worthy of notice, as affording a practical 
refutation of the oft-repeated assertion, so false, 
both ignorantly and wickedly made, that mis- 
sionary toil results in no advantage to its sub-, 
jects, and that the negro is not capable of civil- 
ization and of being Christianized. A ruder 
and more barbarous collection of persons of 
wanting the elements of a 
homogeneous population, could scarcely be im- 
agined. A more unpromising field for the en- fo 
terprise of converting souls to Christ, hardly 
itself, to meet the zeal and de- 
his followers. Yet, under the 
steadfast energy and prayerful labors of Augus- 
tine Johnson—born in Hanover, 
1779, a day laborer in a 
* | lishment in London, in 1812, there convicted of 
"| sin, and giving himself up to his Redeemer, de- 
Sierra Leone with his wife for the first time on 
the 30th of April, 1816—this moral wilderness 
was made to “bud and blossom as the rose.” 
Seldom have we read of « more signal instance 


Tae Corxecticur Town Execrions, just 
held, have resulted favorably to the Republi- 
cans. The Buchanan prints claim some gains, 
and they will go on claiming till the Presiden- 
tial election shall have been closed. Generally, 
the Buchanan and Fillmore men united on 
the same tickets; but the coalition failed, after 
all. The Hartford Courant has returns from 
132 towns, and it sums up—74, Fremont ma- 
jorities ; 53, Buchanan majoMties ; 5, divided. 
Republican gain since last fall, 23 towns; Bu- 
chanan, 13. Aggregate gain in popular vote 
for Freedom since last spring, 7,000. 

The Hartford Times (Buchanan) has re- 
turns from 113 towns, which it sums up—58 
Buchanan, 55 Republican, 

Futt Returns or tue Marne Exection.— 
Hamlin, (Rep.,) 69,472; Wells, (Dem.,) 44,967; 
Patien, (Whig,) 6,668. 

Hamlin over Wells, 24,504; over Wells and 
Patten, 17,836. 

In 1855 the vote stood as follows: Morrill, 
51,543; Wells, 48,322; Reed, 10,677. The 
total vote this year is 121,106, against 119,542 
last year—an increase of 10,564. 

Monrretier, Oct. 9.—The Legislature of 
Vermont assembled to-day. George W. Can- 
by (Rep.) was chosen Speaker of the House, 
receiving 196 votes, and H. L. Wilson (Demo- 
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“The National Era, published at Washing- 
the Abolition party— 
not merely of the Free-Soil moderates, but of 
ley, Gerrit Smith, Pillsbury, 
mn extremiste—has the 
notice of the Winter Davis and Minor 
ibition in Richmond the other day, 
eye—as it affects 


















as it strikes the Northern 
the pulsations of Abolition hearts. 

Some men will do or say anything for the 
sake of making « point. The editor of the 
Examiner knows very well that there is not a party 
word of truth in what he says of the Era. 

Treason in the South is open-mouthed. Ac- 
cording to a correspondent of the Augusta 
(Ga.) Chronicle, Mr. Toombs, in a late speech 
at Wilkes Court-house, (Ga.,) counselled the 
immediate secession of the Southern States, 
should Fremont be elected, Senator Butler, 
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rated us.” 

“The difficulty afterwards,” he says, “ was 
settled, as I have always considered, in a man- 
ner creditable to both parties.” Mr. Foote, 
although a political opponent, adds : 


tion indeed are ever seen to labor.” What was 
true in Jefferson’s time is true now. 
I might go on and give “ Alumnus” every 
week, from now till the election, a column of 
good “ Black Republican” documents, all writ- 
ten by the most eminefit Southern statesmen, 
“TJ cannot close without the expression of beginning with Washington, and including 
my regret that any attempt should be made, in nearly all of eminence for ability, virtue, and 
connection with this transaction, to hold Col. atriotism, and coming down to ourown times. 
Fremont responsible for condact calculated to No longer ago than 1850, Henry Clay declared 
infringe upon the freedom of debate in the | in the Senate—“I never can, arid never will 
United States Senate.” vote, and no — power ever will cored me 
SavannaH Exzcrion.—Savannah, Oct, 14.— | vote, to spre very over territory where it 
The whole Democratic ticket nap Se yes- | does not exist.” At the ee 5 - Clay 
terday. The Mayor’s majority was 130. was pee to Slavery, he was, like Fremont, 
; . opposed to the least interference by the Gener- 
Newark, (N. J.,) Ocr., 14.—Bigelow, Dem- | 4) Government with Slavery in the States where 
ocrat, has been elected Mayor by from 300 to | i¢ exists. Should there be any interference 
500 majority. with subjects belonging to State policy, either 
Kansas Exection.—St. Louis, Oct, 14.—In | by other States or by the Federal Government, 
aidition to the election of Whitfield, the Pro- | no one will be more read than myself to de- 
Slavery men have elected all their candidates fend the ee old North,” my native State. 
to the Lagntntee Me large majorities. The pi —_ shingwen, re" epee 
State men made no serious opposition. enry, Randolph, a e - 
— 8 ical poe ta I po a believe that Slavery is 
preferable to Freedom, or that Slavery exten- 
sion is one of the constitutional rights of the 
South. If“ Alumnus” thinks that Calhoun, or 
any other, was a wiser statesman or better 
Southerner than either Washington or Jeffer- 
son, he is welcome to his opinion. I shall not 
attempt to abridge his liberty in the least. But 
my own opinions I will have, whether he is will- 
ing to grant me that right of ‘every freeman or 
not. I believe that I have had quite as good 
an opportunity as he has to form an opinion on 
the questions now to be settled. And when 
“ Alumnus” talks of “driving me out” for sen- 
timents once held by these great men, I can- 
not help thinking that he is becoming rather 


will ge to c 
would prefer that it should be a free State. I 
am sure, that if Iewere to go there, I should 
vote to exclude Slavery. In doing so, I be- 
lieve that I should advance the best interest 
of Kansas, and at the same time benefit North 
Carolina and Virginia, by preventing the car- 
rying away of slaves, who may be more profit- 
abl so a at home. 

rnin the “good old North State,” I cherish 
a love for her and her people, that I bear to 
no other State or people. It will ever be my 
sincere wish to advance her interests. I love 
also the Union of the States, secured as it was 
by the blood and toil of my ancestors; and 
whatever influence I possess, though small it 
may be, shall be exerted for its preservation, 
I do not claim infallibility for my opinions, 
Wiser and better men have been mistaken. 
But holding, as I do, the doctrines once advo- 
cated by Washington and Jefferson, I think. I 
should be met by argument, and not by denun- 
ciation. At any rate, those who prefer to de- 
nounce me, should at least support their char- 
ges by their own name. R. 8, Hepriox. 
Chapel Hill, October 1, 1856. 


hours, during which one of the enemy was kill- 
ed and eight wounded on their side, and four 
wounded on the other, and the fortifications 
pretty much destroyed, the black flag was 
struck, and a white one sent up in its place. 
Harvey himself went in to treat with them, and 

they signed a written treaty, the terms of which 
were, that they should disband and go home, 
never again to take up arms against our cause. 
This they did very willingly, and would have 
done much more, had it been asked of them. 
Harvey then got his command under way for 
Lawrence, and encamped five miles from the 
scene of action. Late at night they awoke and 
found themselves surrounded by two companies 
of U. S. troops, who had been sent for by some 
of the more treacherous of the defeated enemy. 
Harvey took to his horse, which was a fleet one, 
and fied ; the reat were all taken prisoners, dis- 
armed, and marched to the camp near Lecomp- 
ton. 

On Thursday, the 18th, U. S. Marshal Don- 
aldson, backed up by two hundred United States 
troops, came to Topeka, and arrested twelve of 
her citizens—among others, your correspond- 
ent. Some of the arrests—if they may be call- 
ed such, for they were, in reality, nothing but 
seizures—were made in the presence of the 
Governor, who had come into town a short 
time before the entrance of the troops, and 
while the persons so seized were in private 
conversation with him. In all cases, the Mar- 
shal refused to show any writ or authority 
whatever. We demanded to know the cause 
of our arrest, but no one could tell us. A 
guard was detailed for each prisoner, and fifteen 
minutes were allowed us, in which to arrange 
our business, and prepare to leave, for what 
length of time none knew. We arrived at 
camp about sunset, and were placed under the 
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Cou. Fremont’s Reticion.—New York, Oct. 
14—The Rev. Constantine Pise, of St. Charles 
Roman Catholic Church, Brooklyn, publishes 
a card, denying in the most positive terms the 
etatement in the New York Express of Satur- 
day, that he had, while chaplain of Congress, 
administered the secrament or Eucharist to 
Col. Fremont. 


Rvumorep Meetine oF THE GOVERNORS OF 
ruc Sovrnern Srares.—Columbia S. C., Oct. 
13.—Reports are current here, that the Govern- 
ors of the fifteen Southern States will meet at 
Raleigh, to-morrow, to consider what steps it 
will be necessary to take for the protection of 
the rights of the Southern States, should Mr. 





KANSAS. 


The following letter from one of the Free 
State psisoners gives a most grephic account of 
the oppressions inflicted in the name of law 
upon the people of Kansas. It explains some 
transactions left obscure in telegraphic des- 
patches. 


eorge S. Coffee 
ning Argus, anj 
umping the Stat 
mocratic Fremoy 
speech embracin, 


pageatesy of the ¢ In Prison at Lecomprton, 
nied that club 4 Monday Morning, September 29, 1856. , 
To the Editor of the National Era: 


_ Just at this time, perhaps, the Freedom-lov- 


ed to Mr. Bucha: 
lub visited Whey 


ati. =e idency. fanatical. ing people of the States are congratulating them- | same guard with our comrades from Lawrence. 
the 4th of Ju Fremont be elected to the Eases For the information of “Alumnus,” I will | selves upon the prospect of justice being at last Since then, Company “Q,” as some wags of 
pendence square, RepuBLicaN Congressional NOMINATION.— | 40+, that he has put himself to unnecessary | dealt out to Kansas. Such a boon would cer- | our number jocularly style us, has daily been 
: Boston, October 13.—The Republicans of the trouble in blazoning this matter before the pub- | tainly be worth any rejoicings which the devo- | receiving additions—in all, twenty-one new 
Pottsville, Pa, ninth district have nominated Henry Chapin, of 


lic. The whole subject belongs exclusively to the 
jurisdiction of the Trustees of the University. 
They are men of integrity and influence, and 
have at heart the best interests of the Univer- 
sity. There is no difficulty in bringing this or 
any other question relating to the faculty or 
students before them. “ Alumnus” has also 
made another mistake in supposing that the 
faculty take upon themselves to influence the 
political opinions of the students. The students 
come to college, generally, with their party pol- 
itics already fixed; and it is exceedingly rare 
for them to change while here. It has, how- 
ever, been often remarked, that a very violent 
partisan at college is pretty sure to “turn over” 
before he has lef college long. I have been 
connected with our University, as student and 
professor, for six years, and am free to say that 
I know of no institution, North or South, from 
which partisan politics and sectarian religion 
are so entirelyexcluded. And yet wearetoo often 
attacked by the bigots of both. For my own 
part, I do not know the politics of more than 
one in a hundred of the students, except as I 
might infer to which party they belonged from 
a knowledge of the politics of their fathers. 
And they would not have known my own pre- 
dilections in the present contest, had not one 
of their number asked me which of the candi- 
dates I preferred. 
But, if “ Alumnus” would understand the 
state of things here correctly, he had better 
make a@ visit tothe University. He would find 
each member of the faculty busy teaching in 
his own department, whether in science or 
literature; and that party politics is one of the 
branches which we leave the student to study 
at some other place and time. If “Alumnus” 
does conclude to visit us, there is another mat- 
ter to which I might direct his attention. The 
two societies here, to the one or the other of 
which all the students belong, have each a very 
good library, and in those libraries are to be 
found the “ complete works” of many or our 
great statesmen. Now, for fear that the minds 
of the students may be “ poisoned” by read- 
ing some of these stanch old patriots, would it 
not be well for “‘ Alumnus” to exert himself, 
through the Legisiature or otherwise, to 
“drive” them out of the libraries? Jt is true 
the works of Calhoun are in the same case with 
those of Jefferson; but, from appearances, the 
Virginian seems to be read pretty often, while 
the South Carolinian maintains a posture of 
“ masterly inactivity.” When I was a student 
in college, a few years ago, the young politi- 
cians used to debate in the “halls” of the 
societies the same questions which the old 
politicians were debating in the halls of Con- 
gress. The side which oppesed Slavery in the 
abstract generally had the books in their fayor, 
and, as the records of the society will show, 
they had quite often “the best of the argu- 
ment.” So that when Colonel Fremont said 
that he was “opposed to Slavery in the ab- 
stract and upon principle, sustained and made 
habitual by long-settled convictions,” he but 
uttered the sentiments of four-fifths of the best 
Southern patriots, from the Revolution down to 
the present day ; and I may add, of the majori- 
ty of the people among whom I was born’and 
educated. Of my neighbors, friends, and kin- 
dred, nearly one. half have left the State since 
I was old enough to remember. Many is the 
time I have stood by the loaded emigrant 
wagon, and given the parting hand to those 
whose face I was never to look upon again. 
They were going to seek homes in the free 
West, knowing, as they did, that free and slave 
labor could not both exist and prosper in the 
same community. If any one thinks that I 
speak without knowledge, let him refer to the 
last census. He will there find that in 1850 
there were fifty-eight thousand native North 
Carolinians living in the free States of the 
West—thirty-three thousand in Indiang glone. 
There were, at the same time, one hundred 
and eighty thousand Virginians living in the 
free States. Now, if these people were so much 
in love with the “ institution,” why did they 
not remain where they could enjoy its biesuings ? 
“It is not, however, ~ object to attack the 
institution of Slavery. But even the most zeal- 
ous defender of the patriarchal institution can- 


tees of Liberty could bestow; and surely no 
people on earth could receive it with more of 
gratitude than we. We too have seen these 
rospects, but only to see them vanish, leaving 
in their stead nothing but misery, pain, and 
sorrow. It was known, previous to the arrival 
of Governor Geary, that he had beeg on inti- 
mate terms with General Lane, and that he was 
his friend in the affair last winter between Lane 
and Douglas. From this, we thought we had 
reason to hope, and on the evening of the 11th 
inst., a few days after the arrival of the new 
Governor, and while the people seemed filled 
with joy over the liberation of Charles Robin- 
son, their own Governor and idol, General Lane 
came to Topeka, and, being called upon by the 
troops and citizens, made them a speech over- 
flowing with congratulations. He said of the 
transactions of the few weeks since his return 
to the Territory, that ‘ one long-to-be-remem- 
bered campaign in the history of Kansas has 
closed—favorably to the cause of Liberty, but 
covering all over with shame the great mob 
army which came over with the avowed purpose 
of subduing us forever. Such a contrast between 
two opposing armies has never before existed. 
The enemy have outnumbered us in every en- 
gagement; they have been better armed, cloth- 
ed, and fed; and, being mostly well-mounted, 
they have heen able to come into gction with 
freshness and vigor, while we have had to meet 
them after long forced marches on foot, with 
but little food, and that of the poorest quality. 
They published to the world that they would 
show no quarter; that every Free State man 
who fell into their power should suffer death ; 
and, cruel as was the threat, it has resulted in 
a terrible truth. But we have murdered no 
prisoners, burned no private dwellings; we 
haye sought but one thing, Liberty, and endeav- 
ored to obtain it by the use of prudence and 
humanity.” 

Speaking of Governor Geary, he said : 

“JT know him well, and believe that he is 
true to us and to our cayse. He has promised 
all the protection in his power, and says he can 
call 50,000 militia to his aid. He promises to 
disband the present Territorial militia, and to 
canvass the Territory, and enlist under a new 
organization al' the bona fide citizens of whom 
military duty may be justly required. I advise 
you to enroll yourselves on certain conditions, 
or, rather, in the absence of certain eonditions; 
that is, if nothing is said concerning obedience 
to the Territorial laws, enlist ; but if he requires 
of you @ pisdge to support those so-called laws, 
tell him you have no pledge to make. (Geary 
has no more doubts than we concerning the in- 
validity of these laws, yet he cannot positively 
refuse to execute them. There is but one 
course left for us to pursue. Just let the wagon 
go on, while we are getting in motion one of our 
own. Our Governor, the one elected by our 
own suffrages, will, in a few weeks, call togeth- 
er the only legislative body ever chosen by the 
people of Kansas, and in this and the election 
of Fremont there is great hope. The Missou- 
rians have promised to go home and cease their 
depredations. If they do so, we have little more 
todo. Iam, however, reliably informed that 
some of our men are held as prisoners of war 
at Iowa Point, and to-morrow I shall go to their 
rescue. There are also some emigrants wajting 
at Nebraska city, for an escort to this ose 
For that purpose, I shall go there when I shall 
have accomplished me object at Jowa Point. 
When I return, we will lay down the implements 
of war, and trust for protection the newly-ap- 
pointed Governor, until such a time when expe- 
rience shall have proven that our reliance has 
been misplaced.” 

At noon the next day, agreeably to his inten- 
tions, General Lane, with forty horsemen, left 
for Iowa Point. On the road, fifteen miles from 
Topeka, he was met by a messenger from 
Grasshopper Falls, with the information that 
the Missourians were then in that town, sacking 
and burning everything in their reach. The 
messenger had been dispatched to Topeka for 
aid. The enemy were estimated at from two 
to four huncred in number. Lane, thinking it 
rashnegs to attack them with the numbers he 
then had, yet desirous of punishing them for 
their insolence, sent back to Topeka for re-en- 


prisoners have been brought in, making the 
whole number arrested, up to this time, onE 
HUNDRED AND THIRTY-THREE. On Monday, the 
21st, we were escorted to within a short dis- 
tance of town by the United States troops, and 
then turned over to the bogus militia under 
Colonel Titus, who marched us into town, and 
quartered us in a building one story and a half 
in height, the siding of which is cottonwood, 
placed upright, and so shrunken as to leave 
cracks between each board three-fourths of an 
inch wide, and placed around it a guard of ten 
men, several of whom have stolen Sharpe's 
rifles. One common cooking-stove accommo- 
dates—I was going to say—-the whole number ; 
such, at least, is all we have. Our cooking 
utensils and articles of table furniture are very 
few. While in the camp of the United States 
troops, the officers all treated us with the great- 
est kindness, and many of them, with all the 
privates, were profuse in their expressions of 
sympathy for us, In some instances, this was 
manifested by “material” aid. One evening, 
@ sentinel passed out three prisoners, and, in 
order to excape punishment, deserted, and 
went with them. During that time, the Mar- 
shal refused to furnish provisions for us, and 
the officers, unwilling to see us suffer, gave us 
@ portion of the rations of the soldiers, and thus 
kept us from starvation, Since we have heen 
in the charge of Titus, we have mostly been 
treated as though we were so many swine. 
Titus himself has been kind enough to us, in 
consideration, it is presumed, of the good treat- 
ment he received ab warm a prisoner at Lawrence, 
of which he often speaks. But his duty is only 
to prevent our escape; Marshal Donaldson’s, 
to supply our other wants. The day we came 
from the Dragoons’ camp, we had an early 
though scanty breakfast of coffee and crackers, 
but nothing after that, until nearly eleven 
o’clock at night, when the Marshal brought us 
a basket of—well, he called it bread. It was 
made of horse-feed, which Titus gave to Don- 
aldson for our use, and contained at least ten 
per cent. of pearlash---a perfect wedge for the 
separation of soul and body. Next day, we 
had to bake it for ourselves, and bettered it 
some. After much entreaty, Donaldson went 
in search of some sugar, coffee, and saleratus. 
He returned with two pounds each of the for- 
mer, and one of the latter; and giving it to our 
commissary, remarked, that “if carefully and 
economically used, they would last a long time.” 
Occasionally, we were given a piece of Missouri 
“bacon,” but of such a character that the more 
seldom it came, the better for us. Day before 
yesterday, however, the Marshal brought us a 
sack of flour, and yesterday another. For this 
favor we are indebted to the Governor, who, it 
is said, threatened to release us, unless better 
provided for. On the 18th, eighty-eight of the 
prisoners—taken on their return from Hickory 
Point, thirteen having escaped—had an exam- 
ination before Judge Cato, and were remanded 
to prison, to answer at the next term of Court, 
on a charge of murder in the first degree. The 
next day, the eight remaining of those arrested 
at Topeka—for we had deputized and sent 
home four of our number—were examined ; 
and then, for the first time, we found out what 
were the charges against us. They were for 
attacking and robbing Osawkee. We, like the 
others, made no defence whatever, as we found 
in the beginning that it would all be for nought. 
After the examination, four were discharged. 
The Court offered to admit the others to bail, 
in the sum of fifteen hundred dollars, to an- 
swer on a charge of highway robbery in the 
first degree. We refused to give bail, as that 
might be construed into an admission of the 
legality of the Territorial laws—so we, too, were 
remanded to prison. Qn account of the court- 
room heing guarded by the military, but four 
whom the Judge discharged were kept for 
nearly an hour, and until a new writ was gotten 
out and served against one of them. 
Governor Geary has several times been in to 
see us. He tells us that hesympathizes with us, 
and will see that we have a fair and speedy 
trial. Judge Cato was accidentally shot in the 
leg on Saturday night, and the Governor has 
sent for Lecompte to come and try ug. We 
will probably have our trial next week. A great 
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Worcester, for Congress. 
Massacavserts Poxrrics.— Worcester, Mass., 


October 13.—The Fremont Americans and Re- 
publicans of Worcester county met in separate 
Conventions here to-day. Not being able to 
agree upon a union ticket, each Convention 
nominated separate tickets for Senators and 
county officers—the Americans pledging their 
Senatorial candidates to support Mr. Sumner 
for United States Senator. The Americans also 
nominated Colonel De Witt tor Congress in the 
ninth district, in opposition to Mr. Chapin, the 
Republican candidate. Mr. De Witt appeared 
inthe Convention, and accepted the nomination. 


Cwewati, Oct. 11—A grand Democratic 
toreh-light procession too’ place here to-night, 
aad exceeded anything o: the kind hitherto at- 
tempted in this city. 

Tre Hon. Thomas Corwin delivered a speech 
here. He defended Mr. Fillmore’s Adminis- 

tration—maintained the right of Congress to 
legislate on the subject of Slavery in the Ter- 
ritories; disclaimed that his purpose was elec- 
tioneering for any man belonging to an old 
party now extinct. He spoke simply as a citi- 
zen who desired to confer with his fellows as 
to their duty in this emergency. He had no 
political aspirations, having had enough of in- 
voluntary servitude in holding a Federal office, 
aniclaimed the benefit of the Ordinance of 

lig, The people, he considered, were them- 

selves to blame for much of the trouble the 
country bas been brought into. He believed 
that Mr. Fillmore’s views are the same as his 
own in regard to the power of Congress legis- 
lating on Slavery in the Territories. 

A fire occurred here to-day in A, Shaw’s fur- 
niture store, doing damage to the extent of 
about $10,000. 
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A VOICE FROM NORTH CAROLINA. 


Professor Hedrick, of tho State University, in 
favor of Fremont and Freedom. 


An Inside View of the Practical Working of 
Slavery Upon the White Population. 


From the Raleigh (N. C.) Standard, (Buchanan organ.) 
PROF. HEDRICK, OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


As a matter of justice to Prof. Hedrick, we 
publish to-day what he styles his “ Defence” 
against the charge of being a Black Rnpubli- 
can. There is not @ point made or presented 
in this “ defence,” which could not be triamph- 
antly met and exposed; but surely it cannot 
be expected of us, or of our correspondent, 
“An Alumnus,” or any citizen of the State, to 
argue with a Black Republican. 

The Professor closes his “‘ Defence” with the 
opinion that ‘ those who prefer to denounce” 
him, should at least support their charges by 
their name.” The author of “An Alumnus” 
is a gentleman of high character, and entirely 
responsible for whatever he has said, or may 
say. He is a resident of this place, and his 
name can be known, if at all necessary. 

We adhere to our opinion, expressed in the 
Standard: The expression of Black Republi- 
can opinions in cur midst is incompatible with 

our honor and safety as apeople. That man is 
neither a fit nor a safe instractor of our young 
men, who even inclines to Fremiont and Black 

Republicanism. 

This is a matter, however, for the trustees of 
the University. We take it for granted, that 

Prof. Hedrick will be promptly removed. 

PROFESSOR HEDRICK’S DEFENCE. 
Messrs, Editors: In the last Standard, I see 

& communication signed “ Alumnus.” Al- 

though my name is not mentioned therein, still 

{ suppose there is little doubt that it was all 

intended forme. Now, polities not being my 

trade, I feel some hesitation in appearing be- 
fore the public, especially at a time like this, 
when there seems to be a greater desire on the 
part of those who give direction to public opin- 

‘on, to stir up strife and hateed, than to culti- 

vate feelings of respect and kindness. But, 

lest my silence might be misinterpreted, I will 
reply as briefly as possible to this, as it appears 

‘o me, uncalled for attack on my politics. 


Ligencer, a lead Then, to make the matter short, I say I am 
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Sud educated at the South. He has lived at 
the North and the West, and therefore has had 
“ opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
Me Whole people—an advantage not 

yhis competitors. He is known and honored, 





the same evening abont ten o'clock, and arrived 
at Lane's camp at sunrise the next morning, 
and all immediately started for Hickory Point, 
to which piace, it had been ascertained during 
the night, the enemy had withdrawn. This 


Harvey’s company, he made no attempt ta 
arrest the Pro Slavery force at Hickory Point, 
simply because he had no authority from the Gov- 
ernor to doso. And when on the same day the 
Missourians came up and attacked Lawrence, 


obtaining # supply, except from the natural in- 
crease. For this reason, among others, a gen- 
tleman of South Carolina, in an article publish- 
ed in De Bou’s Review for August, 1856, ad- 
vocates dissolution of the Union, in order that 
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without fear of revenge or punishment. Last 
night, several of them were overheard talk- 
out going back South. They feared the 
Missouri river would be closed up before the 
term of their enlistment was out, so that they 


be unable to get home. 


So far, let it be remembered, not a single 
man has been arrested, although 
many openly boast of the crimes they have com- 
One was asked the other day, in the 
presence of Judge Cato, whether he had killed 
any Free State man, except in honorable war- 
He replied, that he had killed his share— 
all to the infinite amusement of the Judge. 

In my next, I will endeavor to give you the 
name and nativity of each of the prisoners. 


Lanps inv Kansas.—Gov. Robinson and two 
associates left, Lawrence recently for Wyandot, 
a place at the mouth of the Kaw river, to try 
and buy it from the Wyandot half-breeds, who 
own it. If they succeed, they expect to make 
the town the largest in the Terri 
letter from Gov. Robinscz, recei 
says that many persons are leaving Kansas for 
want of the means of support, and many more 
must leave, if help is not soon secured. 


Cuicaco, Oor. 8.—Private advices received 
here from Kansas menticn a rumor that Gov. 
Robinson was about to convene the Free State 
One hundred and ten Free State 
men arrested under Harvey, at Hickory Point, 
have all been committed on the charge of mur- 


Sr. Lovts, Oct. 9.—A letter in the Democrat, 
dated Lawrence, Oct. 2, says a Convention has 
been called at Topeka on the 30th, to form a 
Republican electoral ticket, with a view of as- 
certaining the strength of the party. If the 
ticket is elected, and Kansas should be admit- 
ted as a State in December, the electors will 
ask seats in the electoral college. The Pro-Sla- 
very party are expected to nominate Fillmore 
and Buchanan electoral tickets. 
A letter to the Democrat says that at a mesting 
at Lawrence, on the Ist instant, the folowing 
was unanimously adopted : 
“ Whereas expediency and principle alike en- 
join the people to ignore the coming election of 
members of the Assembly; and whereas Con- 
gress rejected our Delegate, on the ground of the 
invalidity of the election law, another applica- 
tion, identical in fact and principle with the 
one jast determined, will doubtless be refused ; 
therefore, 
“ Resolved, That the people of Kansas, regard- 
ing the so-called election law as invalid, refuse 
to participate in any election held by virtue of 
its enactments.”’ 


Cuicaco, Oct. 10,—Gov. Robinson, of Kan- 
sas, arrived here last evening, and speaks in In- 
diana to-day and to-morrow. Gen. Lane passed 
through this morning, for Indianapolis. Judge 
Smith proceeded to Pennsylvania, via St. Louis. 
Messrs, Deitzler and Jenkins are expected here 
on Monday. 


Curcaco, Oct. 12.—A party of Kansas emi- 
grants, chiefly from Chio and Wisconsin, num- 
bering 300 men, women, and children, while at 
Salors, Iowa, received intelligence that Gov. 
Geary was approaching with a party of dra- 
goons, to oppose their entrance into the Terri- 
tory. The party, however, determined to pro- 
ceed until they should be forcibly compelled to 
retire. 


Testimony from a Virginia Slave Owner. 
We copy the following letter from the Rich- 
mond (Va.) Whig of October 9th. It is the tes- 
timony of a Virginian and a.slaveholder in Kan- 
sas, confessing all that has been charged by 
Free State men. 


Read it: 


Piatre County, Missouri, 


Sept. 10, 


To the Editors of the Richmond Whig: 

I send you a few facts in writing, believing 
that you know very little of what is daily trans- 
piring in the great West. 
.you Virginians get, coming from some little 
papers in Kansas and the borders thereof, is not 
to be relied on. What those papers contain is 
false in part—is false in toto, I send you a 
printed sample. I have lived long in Richmond, 
but am now here in this goodly land, the “Platte 
Purchase.” “ A fairer land than this never sun 
viewed in his wide career. 
all that life can ask. Salubrious, mild.’ 

The settlers of Kansas are from almost every 
State in the Confederacy, but chiefly from the 
free States; the rest are mostly 
It is doubtless known to you that the Missouri- 
ans have made repeated invasions of Kansas. 
When the election came off, (the first. one par- 
ticularly,) hundreds of wagons, loaded with pro- 
visions, arms of every calibre and name, ammu- 
nition, and barrels of whisky, were driven to 
within a half a mile of the polls; there the in- 
vaderg encamped; and such shouting, swearing, 
drinking, firing, hallooing, roaring, damning, 
&c., this world never saw before. Next morn- 
ing they marched to the polls, and gavea Dem- 
ocratic vote. After voting, they returned to 
their camp, renewed their Bacchanalian orgies, 
and the next day crossed over to Missouri. This 
is ag true as any record in the United States. 
It would require many sheets of foolscap to con- 
tain a tithe of the barbarities, robberies, and 
murders, that have been committed in Kansas. 
You know the Missourians have thrown every 
printing press into the Missouri river that did 
not hoist the negro flag. It it : 
ex parte testimony, and nine-eighths of that is 
fabrication. A majority of the people in Kan- 
gas were and are for making it a free State. 
They are not Abolitionists, but Free State men. 
The Missourians, knowing this, have had re- 
eourse to various expedients. The last or der- 
nier resort is to expel or ostracise them. About 
ten days ago, the Missourians invested Leaven- 
worth city, the largest towa in Kansas, and 
gave peremptory orders to every man in the 
city, whom they suspected of Free State senti- 
ments, to leave in one hour and a half, or d*e. 
Qne hundred peaceable, orderly artisans, mer- 
chants, &c., were thus compelled to leave their 
houses, farniture, shops, tools, stores, &c., to 
the honesty and mercy of —-——. 
them had in his store $20,000 worth of goods, 
as perinyoices. If you have any idea what were 
the feelings of the Athenians when they aban- 
doned Athens, and Cimon took with him only a 
part of his horse’s furniture, then you may form 


What info 


some opinion of the t calamity that fell on 
these one hundred families. They left their 


homes—their all, One might have bought 
houses and lots worth thousands of dollars for 
$8 to $10; might have bought a wagon load of 
farniture, or rich and costly cloths, cassimeres, 
and silks, for $10 to $20. From what I hear, 
one might have bought enough to load fifty 
wagons for one or two hun A 
Many did buy wagon loads for a were pittance. 
The great bulk was left. I have my informa- 
tion from a reliable source—from 4 highly re- 
pectable Missouri merchant. You will ask, 
Why this cruelty? Why this great injustice? 
It is because the Missourians have either h 
the heads of these one hun 


nrefer living in a free 
They are 
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the above, 
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me and conveyance into the Terri- 
tory is crowded with settlers returnin 

claims, from which they were driven 4 

Gov. Geary is discharging his duty with fear- 
less energy. 


y Lane. 


A lovely spot for 


issourians. 


It is thus you hear 
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an izon cable, and then cast into the middle of 
stream. These “ Squatter 
should not be permitted to live another week, 
nor to die a natural death. 

Tam no croaker, but I believe human endu- 
rance has been carried to its utmost tension, 
and that a long, a cruel and bloody civil war 
is about to commence. 


God save the Commonwealth ! 
Yours, truly, Verity. 
Only an Armistice with the Border Ruffians—An- | 
other Raid on Foot. 


St. Louis, Oct. 13.—I have just received a 
letter from a perfectly reliable man in Lawrence, 
K. T., of which the following is an extract: 

“Lawsence, Oct, 3, 1856. 

“ Many of our people are leaving, for fear of 
famine in the winter. Can they be reassured? 
We are having an armistice till after election ; 
then we expect a storm to come. Gov. Geary 
is a failure. His only object is to make Buchan- 
an capital for the East. 

“T have learned from a reliable source that 
it is the intention of the Missouri Ruffians to 
make an attempt upon the Free State men of 
the Territory, and to drive them out, some time 
between the middle of November and the first 
of December. This can caf be | gooaee by 
an immediate effort to supply and strengthen 
the Free State men, who are now suffering and 
straggling with despotiem. 

“T trust our friends in New York and New 
England will see the necessity of forwarding all 
‘the means they can spare before the lst of De- 
cember, so as to supply provisions and clothing 
for the suffering.” 


From Kansas. 

St. Louis, Oct. 11.—The Democrat learns 
from a gentleman just arrived in this city, that 
on Thursday last, a report having reached 
Platte City, (Mo.,) that Messrs. Berry & Walker, 
merchants of Weston, had sold some citizens of 
Kansas a quantity of flour, a party of one hun- 
dred marched to arrest the parties implicated, 
and on arriving at Weston they laid the case 
before B. F. Stringfellow, who placed himself 
at their head, and proceeded to the store of 
Messrs, Berry & Walker, and arrested the for- 
mer, denouncing him as an Abolitionist, and 
threatening to hang him. 

Mr. Berry appealed to the citizens of Wes- 
ton, who assembled in force, and ordered the 
Platte party to leave the place in ten minutes, 
which they did. The people of Weston then 
publicly denounced Mr. Stringfellow’s conduct, 
and commanded him to leave the country in 
five days, or suffer the consequences. 


Milwaukie, Oct. 11.—We have advices from 
Kansas to the Ist inst., stating that Gov. Geary 
had caused to be arrested and confined in Le- 
compton, on the charge of murder in the first 
degree, one hundred and seven Free State 
_ who are mostly under the charge of Col. 
‘itas, 

H. Miles Moore, of Leavenworth, was arrest- 
ed on the 2d inst., while at Kansas city, en 
route east, by Surveyor General Calhoun, and 
carried to Wyandotte city and imprisoned. 


FOREIGN. 


The steamer Arago brings intelligence from 
Havre and Southampton to the 24th ult., and 
the steamer Niagara to the 27th ult. 


Naples.—The intelligence from Naples is 
becoming more interesting. The knowledge of 





tions, and of the sending thither of a naval 
squadron, had produced a fall in the fands of 
about one-fourth per cent. The Times correspon- 
dent, although he considers the above statement 
unfounded, considers also that it may probably 
prove a shadow of coming events, especially as 
regards the interruption of diplomatic inter- 
course with the Neapolitan Government, which 
it was thought will assuredly take place. It was 
generally thought that the appearance of French 
and English ships in the bay would cause an 
insurrection, and the King was taking every 
recaution, in anticipation of rebellion against 
is Government. It is said that the place of 
rendezvous of the English and French forces 
is Ajaccio. This naval movement, together 
with an announcement that in consequence of 
the attempted evasions of Russia in connection 
with the settlement of the Bessarabian frontier, 
the British fleet had been ordered to remain in 
thé Black sea, had an effect upon the money 
market, which caused business to be very flat. 
A report was also circulated, of probable diffi- 
culties with Austria, whose military agents in 
Lombardy, Tuscany, and Parma, are stated to 
have thrown into prison thirty-one officers and 
men of the British Italian Legion, on their 
return home after their discharge from Malta. 
The Treaty with Honduras.—The Liverpool 
Albion publishes a copy of a communication 
from Don Leon. Alvarado to the Governor of 
the Republic of Honduras, advising him of the 
conclusion of the negotiations with England, 
and specifying the terms of a treaty. The 
letter is dated “ Legation of Honduras, tn 
September 15, 1856, thirty-fifth anniversary of 
the independence,” and intimates that the ne- 
gotiations with England are concluded. Al- 
though claiming the Bay Islands, Honduras 
was willing to leave them free to the enterprise 
of the world, on condition that her sovereignty 
was recognised, and the Mosquito Territory 
returned to her. The United States accepted 
these conditions, and England saw in them a 
means of getting out of a disagreeable question. 
In announcing this treaty, Don Leon Alvarado 
expresses hig thanks to Mr. Marcy, to Lord 
Clarendon, to Mr. Dallas, to Mr. William Brown, 
M. P., to Mr. Squier, &c., for their several 
shares in effecting this treaty. 


Turkey.—According to letters from Con- 
stantinople, dated September 12, the Turkish 
Government is determined to persist in its op- 
position to the union of the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities, Moldavia and Wallachia, and that a 
circular letter to that effect has been addressed 
to the Turkish Ministers resident at the Euro- 

ean Courts which signed the treaty of Kars, 

he objections urged to the proposed union 
are, that the Turkish Government does not 
think that the Principalities could form a bar- 
rier for the empire by their own forces, their 
population being too small to furnish any army 
sufficiently large to oppose a Power which 
would attack Turkey through Moldo- Wallachia. 
It is in the public law of Europe, which recog- 
nises these two provinces as integral parts of 
the Ottoman Empire, that must, according to 
the Turkish Government, be found the force 
which will make the Principalities a real line 
of moral defence for Turkey, 


The Frouble with Italy.—The contemplated 
English expedition against Naples is of a 
formidable character. Eight steamers are pro- 
visioning at Spithead, and the Cesar, Colossus, 
Dauntless, Malacca, Gorgon, Perseverance, and 
Urgent—all British auxiliary steamers—~are 
ready to sail. The French ghips are the Bre- 
tagne, Ulm, Algesiras, and Napoleon. 

The London Star of the 26th ult. says: 

“Something serious has certainly occurred, 
to stay the Anglo-French mission to Naples, 
for it has not yet sailed. There is a statement 
that King Ferdinand has fortified his coast, and 
is likely to gecure the enthusiasm of his army.” 

There is another: report, that if compelled 
to yield, he will proclaim the Constitution of 
1848, and thereby nt his eompliments to 
Palmerston and Stagihoms It may be that 
these aventualities are foreseen by the two men 
who rule France and England, or they may 
have heard that Naples would he sup d by 
Austria"and Russia. At all events, the game, 
whatever it may be, does not go on well. 








the withdrawal of the English and French lega- | 














E . 
comp among whom ele the Paris Credit 
’ 
Mobllies and Messrs, Hollinger, Baring, Hope, 
and Sleight. The concession is for 85 years, 
the Russian Government guarantying 5 per 
cent interest. The lines must be comp in 
ten years, 
Spain.—The Espano announces that the 
Council of Ministers, on the entreaty of the 
Queen, —_ oe yi the — “ the — 
property, and that consequen Ministeri 
crisis had ceased. a 4 

Portugal.—By order of the Lisbo> Board of 
Health, three Brazilian ships were sunk at the 
Quarantine, because they were infected by yel- 
low fever. 

Cholera was decreasing at Lisbon. 


Persia.—The Press d’ Orient intimates that 
the differences between England and Persia 
are not likely to be promptly adjusted. 

Greece.—Athens letters say that the English 
and French Ministers have drawn up a list of 
new Ministers which they demanded should be 
appointed. 





LATER FROM EUROPE. 


New York, Oct. 14.—TheCunard mail steam- 
er Persia, Captain Judkins, from Liverpool on 
the 4th instant, arrived here this morning at 9 
o'clock. 

The news by the Persia is summed up under 
three general heads, viz: the demonstration 
against Naples, the Belgrade boundary, and 
the disputed right of possession of the Isle of 
Serpents. Respecting Naples, the only inform- 
ation comes from the Brussels Le Nord, which 
says that the Austrian Ministers at Paris and 
London have urgent orders from their Govern- 
ment to entreat France and England to abstain 
from any demonstration, at least until the re- 
turn of the maritime mediatorial mission to 
Naples; and, further, it is said that the Western 
Powers, in consideration for Austria, have given 
their assent. 

There is considerable letter writing, but no 
new facts respecting the Belgrade boundary 
question. 

The German papers assert that Great Britain 
has addressed a second note to Russia on the 
subject of the Isle of Serpents, more perempto- 
ry than the first, but that the result is unknown. 

Great Britain has proposed, as a plan of ad- 
justment of the Montenegrin difficulty, that 
Turkey cede an extension of boundary to Mon- 
tenegro, and that Montenegro acknowledge the 
sovereignty of the Porte. 

A royal decree by the Queen removes the 
confiscation of Christina’s property in Spain. 

Napoleon had returned to Paris. 

There are rumors of an increase of Austrian 
troops in Italy. 

The Ministerial crisis continues in Denmark. 

THE MARKETS. 

Commercial circulars vary in regard to bread- 
stuffs. Richardson, Spence, & Co., quote an 
improvement on finer qualities of flour, and 
scarce. Baltimore, Philadelphia, and Ohio, 32s. 
@ 34s. Maxwell quotes Western Canal at 30s. 
@ 32s.; Southern 323s. @ 34s.; and Ohio 
364s. @ 38s. Richardson, Spence, & Co., quote 
new white wheat at 10s. @ 10s. 4d.; old ditto 
9s.@9%s. 10d.; new red 9s.@ 9s. 3d.; old 
ditto 8s.@ 9s. Maxwell quotes old white wheat 
at 938.@ 10s.; new ditto 10}s.@ 104s.; red 
wheat 83s. @ 9s. 2d. Corn: Richardson, 
Spence, & Co., quote yellow and mixed 323s. @ 
338. ; white 33s.@ 34s. Maxwell quotes yel- 
low and mixed at 324s. @ 334s., and white at 
34s. @ 354s. 


GENERAL NEWS. 


From California. 

We note the following items of intelligence 
from California, by the George Law: 

Society continues in a very disorganized 
state throughout the interior. The country 
journals are filled with accounts of numerous 
daring robberies. From Mariposa to Yreka, 
the whole State is infested with gangs of foot- 
sme and mounted highwaymen. Few travel- 
ers can pass without being attacked or threat- 
ened by these desperadoes. 

In San Francisco, politics pre -ailed over all 
other subjects of public consideration. The 
three parties will run separate tickets, the Re- 
publicans and Americans choosing their men 
from friends of the Vigilance Committee, and 
the Democrats from the Committee’s opponents. 
The contest will be the warmest ever waged in 
San Francisco. 

Hon. P. T. Herbert arrived in the steamer 
Sonora, on the 18th of September. He was 
warmly received by his personal friends. On 
the following day, a committee of gentlemen 
waited upon him, and presented to him the pe- 
titions, which had been numerously signed, ask- 
ing him never to make the State of California 
his residence again. He accepted the docu- 
ments, and promised to give them a respectful 
consideration. 

From Nicaragua. 

The George Law brought intelligence from 
Greytown to the 21st ultimo, which reports that 
Colonel McDonald, one of Walker’s officers, 
with sixty-three men under his immediate com- 
mand, in the province of Chontales, was attack- 
ed by the natives at three separate points, and 
defeated, with the loss of his officers, Cole, Wiley, 
Marehall, and E. H. Laws. 


National Agricultural Fair. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 10.—There was a large 
attendence at the fair to-day, numbering thirty 
to forty thousand. The racing on the course 
was spirited, and the principal attraction. The 
grand banquet came off at half-past two, when 
eighteen hundred persons, including two hun- 
dred ladies, sat down. Among the invited 
guests were Bishops Potter, of Pennsylvania, 
and McCloskey, of Michigan, who pronounced 
grace and returned thanks before and after the 
meal. The tables filled the immense tent, and 
were beautifully decorated and bounteously 
supplied, After the edibles were disposed of, 
President Wilder made an address, welcoming 
the guests, and complimenting Philadelphia as 
poy 2 the most appropriate place for the jubilee, 
the first agricultural society of the Union hav- 
ing been established by her citizens. Speeches 
were also made by Gov. Pollock, Mayor Vaux, 
Gov. Rice of New Jersey, G. W. P. Custis of 
Virginia, Josiah Quincy of Boston, A. B, 
Conger of New York, and W. M. Meredith. 
The premiums were then declared. The re- 
ceipts will amount in the aggregate to $40,000. 
To-morrow is the closing day, winding up in 
the afternoon with an auction of blooded stock. 
Ceupletion of the Newfoundland Telegraph Line. 

St. Johns, N. F., Oct. 8.—We are now in 
telegraphic connection with Baddeck, (Cape 
Breton, N.S.) The line from Baddeck to New 
York, via Pictou, St. Johns, (N. B.,) Portland, 
and Boston, is now nearly completed, and it is 
expected that regular telegraphic connectior 
between this city and the United States will be 
opened about the middle of this month. The 
submarine cable, 85 miles in length, between 
Cape Ray, (N. F.,) and Cape North, (Cape 
Breton, N 8.,) which was laid down last sum- 
mer, is found to offer no impediments to the 
telegraphic current. 


Dinner to Dr. Kane. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 9.—Dr. Kane has received 
an invitation from the merchants of this city to 
a public dinner, but he declines on account of 
his health, which renders it necessary for his 
visiting Europe, fearing the effects of the com- 
ing winter on his constitution, which has been 
almost ruined by the hardships of his Arctic 
voyage. He leaves this afternoon for New 
York, and will sail on Saturday in the Baltic. 

Extensive Forgeries. 

New York, Oct. 6.—A broker of this city 
has been charged with forgeries on Messrs. 
Phelps, Dodge, & Co., to the amount of $30,000. 
There are rumors in Wall street of other for- 
geries to the amount of nearly half a million. 
The names of the parties are suppressed. 


Mr. Peabody's Reception at Home. 

Danvers, are Oct. fe extensive 
reception Peabod 
nstally abetted bah tohig.- Be wen 6. 
ceived and escorted by a large procession 
itary, firetuen, and citizens generally. Hcn. 
Ed Everett made the principal speech. 
Low Water in the Western Rivers. 
than it has been for eighteen years, and is still 
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MARKETS. 
BALTIMORE MARKET, 

Carefuily prepared to Tuesday, October 14, 1856 
Flour, Howard Street - - - $6.68 @ 6.75 
Flour, City Mills - - - - + 662 @ 6.76 
Rye Flour - - +--+ - 325 @ 650 
Corn Meal - - - +--+ + 3.25 @ 3.75 
Wheat, white - - - -- + 1,40 1.48 
Wheat,red- + - + --- 1.45 
Corn, white- - - - - . 60 
Corn, oS BO ea Oe *@ 665 . 
Rye, Ivania - - - - 83 
Rye, oe ee ee "6 
Oats, Maryland and Virginia - 45 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - - - 00 

4 Sees (@ 8.50 
Timothy Seed - - - .. . (@, 3.50 
Hay,Timothy- - - - - 20.00 

ops- - -- - “ 15 
pone, Mercer - - 2.75 
Bacon, Shoulders - 0 
Bacon, Sides - : 9f 
ag * nog eens is 13 
Pork, Mess- - - - 20.25 
Pork, Prime - - (H00.00 

f, se ee 16.00 
Lard, in barrels - . 4 

inkegs - - - . 14§ 
Wool, Unwashed - - - 24 
Wool, Washed- - - : 35 
Wool, Pulled - - - 31 
Wool, Fleece, common - 32 
Wool, Fleece, fine - 45 
Wool, Choice Merino - 45 
Butter, Western, in kegs 15 
Butter, Roll - - - - 18 
[en «2 e- «6 ¢ =» ll 
Coffee, Rio- - +--+ - 10 
Coffee, Java ° 143 





NEW YORK MARKET. 
Carefully prepared to Tuesday, October 14, 1856. 


Flour, State brands - - $6.20 6.50 
Flour, State brands, extra- - 6.60 @ 6.80 
Flour, Western . 6.55 @ 6.70 
Flour, Southern - 6.87 @ 1.35 
Rye Flour - - 3.00 (@ 5.00 
Corn Meal - - « - 3.65 @ 3.70 
Wheat, white - 1,60 1.65 
eat, red - 1,42 1.50 
Corn, white - 66 15 
Corn, yellow - “+ 70 73 
Rete es 6 6 6. 6's. 0 90 93 
Oats. - + + 2 + «© 6 es 44 46 
Clover Seed - - - - + 11.00 @12.00 
Timothy Seed - - - 3.00 3.25 
_S Ssh er ae 60 70 
"Lt ee ee ee * 
Bacon, Shoulders - Tt 7 
Bacon, Sides - - 94 0 
Bacon, Hams « - + - - - 7 Tk 
Pork, Mess- - - - - + «+ 2°.37 @20.50 
Pork, Prime eee 6 6 177 18.C0 
Beef - - - - 8.00 9.26 
Lard, in barrels 14 00 
Lard, in kegs - - + = 00 00 
Butter, Western - - - - - 15 20 
Butter, State - -----+ 18 24 
Cheese - - +++ += = 8 @ 94 
Coffee, Rio- - - - + + 10 10% 
Coffee, Java - +--+ + + 14) 16 
Wool, Unwashed- - - - + 00 00 
Wool, Washed- - - - - - 45 00 
Wool, Pulled - - - «= = 83 00 
Wool, Fleece, common- - - 00 00 
Wool, Fleece, fine - - - - 36 52 
Iron, Scotch, Pig- - - + - 31.50 (@00.00 
Lime, Rockland - - - + - 1,12 0.00 
Lime,common - - - - 85 00 





OXYGENATED BITTERS. 


The Oxygenated Bitters have been used for Dyspepsia, 
in its various forms, by many of our personal friends, 
with the most satisfactory results, and is, we understand, 
regularly prescribed by some of our most eminent physi- 
cians, in cases of indigestion and debility of the system. 

SETH W. FOWLF & CO., 138 Washington street, 
Boston, Proprietors. Sold by their agents everywhexe. 





TO YOUNG MEN. 
Pleasant and Profitable Employment. 





Young men in every neighborhood may obtain health. 
ful, pleasant, and profitable employment, by engaging in 
the sale of useful and popular books, and canvassing for 
our valuable journals. For terms and particulars, address, 
postpaid, FOWLER & WELLS, 

308 Broadway, New York. 

P.S. All agents who engage with us will be secured 
from the possibility of loss, while the profits derived will 
be very liberal. 510 








THE FREE MEN OF THE SOUTH, TO THE 
BRAVE MEN OF THE NORTH, Greeting : 
UST PUBLISHED, Sentiments of the Freemen of the 
South, in A SONG, GR&ETING, to the Great North. 
‘Three Songs, sent free of postage: 1 for 12 cents, 2 for 18 


cents, all 3 for 24 cents. Send stamps, and addrees Box 
173, City Post Office, Frederick, Maryland. 5il 


TEN THOUSAND DOLLARS! 


ETTER’S BOOT-CRIMPING MACHINE, patented 
March 4, 1856, supplies a want long felt among boot 
makers. It crimps easily, expeditiously, effectually. and 
without injury to the finest Jeather. It can be used by a 





.| lad; it completes the act of crimping without the use of 


boards, and will save time, labor, and leather. As orders 
are coming in from all parts of the country, those who 
desire to procure it this fall should make early applica- 
tion to FEfTER & CO., Sixth street, above Chestnut, 
Philadelphia, Pa. S11 


POLITICAL MAP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


ESIGNED to gxhibit the comparative area of the free 
and slave States, and the Terri‘ory open to Slavery 
by the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. With a com- 
parison of the principal statistics of the free and slave 
States, from the Census of 1850. Highly colored. Size, 
28 by 34. Price 20 cents, free of postage. 
This map should be suepended in every public place, 
and in the hands of every Kepublican speaker. 
Address L. CLEPHAN 
Secretary Republican Association, 
Washington, D. @. 
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A PRICED LIST 
F Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Hedge Plants, &o. 
O suitable for any soil or exposure, will be forwarded 
gratis to any addreas. 
Fruits, with prices. 
Carriage of packages paid to Boston. 
B. M. WATSON, 
Old Colony Nurseries, Plymouth, Mass. 


TREEMOUNT SEMINARY, 

IXTEEN miles northwest from Philadelphia, near 

Norrisiown, Pa., will be open for young men and boys 
above above 14 years of age, from October 1, 1856, tll 
June 1, 1857. The site is healthful, the surroundi pros- 
pect exceedingly beautiful, the accommodations sufficient 
for 140 boarders and 200 students, acd the terms not ex- 
orbitant. The range of studies is extensive, the teachers 
experienced and able, and every reasonable effortis made 
to promote the physical, intellectual, and moral welfare 
of the scholars. A Circular will be sent to order, with 
particulars and references if desired. ae 
SAMUEL AARON, Principal 

Norristown, Pa. 


HENRY H. BOODY & CO., 
ANKERS, General Agents, and Dealers in Land 
Warrants and Real gy Hudson, St. Croix county, 
i in, and Brunewick, Maine. 

Wisconsin, ant “TL, BOODY, Branswick, Maine. 
AL WELL, 3x7, ; Hudson, Wisconsin. 


Cc. B, HUTCHINSON’S 
ATENTED BARREL MACHINERY, unequalled, 
P with which staves and heads for 1,000 flour barrels n 
day can be finished from the log, ready to be set up, ata 
fraction less than three cents a barrel. For particulara 
or the purchase of rights, apply to 


B. MILBURN, Washington, D. C., 
Proprietor for Virginia, Arkansas, California, In- 
diana, illinois, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michigan, 


and ail the Territories. 
FORT EDWARD INSTITUTE. 
nm county, New 


Located at Fort Edward, Washin u 
York, on the Troy and Whitehall Railroad. 


REV J. E. KING, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


Faculty—Twenty Professors and Teachers. 


UILDINGS brick, extensive, and euperb, well finish- 
ed and furnished, having separate departments for 
ladies and gentlemen. 
RATES. 

Whole expense, per term of fourteen weeks, for Board, 
Washing, Fuel, Furnished Room, Incidentals, and Tui- 
tion in Gousscn English, 40, in advance. Fifteen 
cents per week extra for fuel, when fires are needed in 
Students’ rooms. 

Students received when there are vacancies, and 
charged for residue of the term. 


CALENDAR FOR Te56_ 7. iin 
Fal! Term began August (4th; ends November r 
Winter Tere begins December 4th; ends March ith, 
1857. 
Spring Term begins March 26th; ends July 1st. 
Fall ‘Term begics. August 13th; ends November 16th. 


Also, a Catalogue of Choicest 
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cata or for rooms, to the Principal, “Fort Edward. 
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[CONTINUED FROM THE FIRST PAGE. ] 
“ once gave it up, and the slaves were made 
ree. 
ington. 

This is snfficient to show how the Father of 
our Republic regarded this subject. He has left 
his living and dying testimony against ry. 
What would be the language of — patharck, 
could his pure spirit return and take a position 
among us at *.s moment? On which side o 
this contest would he range himself? Let no 
man doubt; he would enlist with the friends of 
Freedom. Let me press this ing a little fur- 
ther. How would he be received in the “Old 
Dominion?” Let the case of Underwood, lately 
driven from Virginia, answer. 

Si, I blush to say what is mow on my lips, It 
Washington was alive, and a candidate for the 
Presidency, with the Anti-Slavery sentiments 
that he held while living, he could ‘not receive a 
— electoral vote south of Mason and Dixon’s 

ine. 

The testimony of Jefferson is ‘still stronger. 
He says : 


of our people, produced by 


& perpetual exercise of the most boisterous Ss, 
most unremitting despotism on the one part, and degra- 
ding submissions on the other; our chi see this, and 
learn to imitate it.” “The man, must be a prodigy who 
can retain his manners and undepraved by such 
cireumstances. And with what execration should the 
statesman be loaded, who, permitting one-half the citizens 
thus to trample on the rights of the other, transforms those 
into despots, and these into enemies, destroys the morals 
of the one part, and the amor patria of the othe rt? “ With 
the morals of the people, their industry also is destroyed.” 
Again, he says: 

“Tudeed, I tremble for my country when I reflect that God 
is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever; that, con- 
sidering numbers, nature, and natural means only, a revo- 
luiion of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of institutions, 
is among possible events; that itmay become probable 
by supernatural interference. The Almighty has no at 
iribafte that can take sides with us in such a contest.” 

Again: 

“ What an incomprehensible machine is man! who ean 
endure toil, famine, st ment, and death it- 
self, in vindieation of his own liberty ; and the next mo- 
ment be deaf to all those motives power sup- 
ported him through his trial, and inflict on his fellow. men 
a bondage, one hour of which is fraught with more misery 
than ages ef that whieh he rose in rebellion to oppose.” 

In a letter to Dr. Price, of London, who had 
interested himself in behalf of emancipation, he 
says: 

‘‘Northward of the Chesapeake, you may find here and 
there an opponentto your doctrine, as you may find here 
and there a robber and a murderer; but in no greater 
number.” 

In another letter, written to a friend in 1814, 
we find the following emphatic language: 

“Your favor of July 3lst was duly received, and read 
with peculiar pleasure. The sentiments do honor to the 
heed and heart of the writer. Mine on the subject of the 
slavery of negroes have long sinee been in the posses- 
sion of the public, and time has only served to give them 
— root.” 

“The love of justice and the love of country plead 
equally the cause of these people, and it is a reproach to 
us that they should have pleaded it so Jong in vain.” 

Again : 

“ We must wait with patience the workings of an over- 
ruling Providence, and hope that thatis preparing the de- 
liverance of these our brethren.” 

Brethren! Brethren! do we hear from the great 
founder of the Democratic party? The language 
of Virginia statesmen now is,*“‘ Goods and chat- 
tels,” “ property,” “human cattle.” 

Hear him further : 

‘“ When the measure of their tears shall be full, when 
their groans shall have involved Heaven itself in dark- 


ness, doubtless a God of justice will awaken to their 
distress.” 


In the original draught of the Declaration ot 
Independence, he denounces the King for keeping 
open the slave markets in the Colonies against 
their will; he calls it an -“ ezecrablz commerce.” 

In a letter to Mr. Sparks, February 4, 1824, he 
avows his firm adherence to his opinions formed 
in early life on this subject. Such is the lan- 
guage of the great Virginia statesman, the pride 
of the free Democratic world. We have been 
taught to look to him as the exponent of Demo- 
cratic principles. They will stand the test and 
scrutiny of time, and must prevail. By the side 
of Jefferson, on this great question, stood Frank- 
lin, Rush, Jay, Adams, Gates, George Clinton, 
Madison, Monroe, and hosts of other leading and 
patriotic spirits. 

Mr. Jefferson has also left his dying record. 
In a letter to James Heaton, on the subject of 
Slavery, dated May 20, 1826, six weeks before 
his death, he says: 

“ My sentiments have been forty years before the public. 
Had I repeated them forty times, they would have only be- 
come the more stale and threadbare. Alihowgh I shali not 
live to see them consummated, they will not die with me ; 
bit, living or dying, they will ever be in my most fervent 
prayers.” : 

The eloquent Patrick Henry has left his record 
against Slavery. He says: 

“ Would any one believe that I am master of slaves of 
my own choice? [ will not, I cannot, justify it. I be- 
lieve a time will come when an opportunity will be of- 
fered to abolish this / ble evil.” 

Again, he says: 

“<It would rejoice my very soul, that @very one of my 
fellow-beings was emancipated. We ought to lament 
and deplore the necessity of holding our fellow-men in 
bondage.” 

Here is the language of a noble man. He did 
not call them “ property,” but “ fellow-men.” 
Virginia gentlemen do not use such language at 
this day. 

Mr. Monroe, in a speech in the Virginia Con- 
vention, said : 





‘We have found that this evil has preyed upon the 
very vitals of the Union, and has been prejudicial to all 


the States in which it has existed.” 


I shall refer to only one more patriot of the 
Revolution—the gallant and noble Lafayette. 
He perilled his life and fortune for our cause, 
and, in his last days, looked with anguish upon 
In a 
letter to Mr. Clarkson, near the close of his life, 


the system of Slavery in this Republic. 


he says: 


“T would never have drawn my sword in the cause of 
America, if I could have conceived that thereby I was 


founding a land of Slavery.” 


In a remarkable and interesting letter, written 


by him in the prison of Magdeburg, he says: 


“JT know not what disposition has heen made of my 
plantation at Cayenne ; bat I hope Madame de Lafayetie 
wiil take care that the negroes who cultivate it shall pre- 


serve their liberty.” 


Himself in prison, in bondage, he was still 
anxious for the liberty of others—even a few 


“ Africans.” 

I am fond of quoting from Southern men. 
There was a time when Liberty was national, 
and to that time I always turn with delight. In 
these degenerate times, we hear no note from 
Freedom’s harp south of this Capitol. Let us 
cherish and preserve the music of better days. 

Colonel Mason, a leading and distinguisted 


member of the Convention that formed the Con- 
stitution, from Virginia, when the provision for 
prohibiting the importation of slaves was under 


consideration, said: 


“The present question concerns not the importing States 
alone, but the wRoLe UNion. Slavery discourages arts and 
The poor despise labor when performed by 


manufactures. 
slaves, They prevent the emigration of whites, who really 
enrich and strengthen a country. They produce the most per 


nicious effect on manners, Every master.of slaves ts born a 


petty tyrant. They bring the judgment of Heaven on a 


country. As nations cannot be rewarded or punished in 
By an inevitable 
chain of causes and effects, Providence punishes national 
ife lamented that some of 
our Eastern brethren ‘had, from adlast of gain, embarked 
As to the States being in poss#es- 
sion of the right to import, this was the case with many 
He held ut 
General Governme nt 


the next world, they must be in this. 
sins by national calamities. 
in this nefarious traffie. 
other rights, uow to be properly 


essential, in every point of view, that 
should have power to prevent the increase of Slavery. 


iven up. 


This is very good Republican doctrine. _ It 
sounds very like what we hear from this side of the 


Hall every day, for which we are called “Black 
Republicans” and “Sectionalists.” Strange to 
say, sir, the descendants of this man, and the 
Representatives from his then noble ‘State, de- 
nounce this doctrine now as “treason” and 
“Northern fanaticism.” 

More than this, sir; to utter suth sentiments 
here at all, is a dangerotis business. If I should 


say that “every master of slaves is born a petty - 


tyrant,’ who would warrant my head? For 
uttering such sentiments now, in the State of 
Virginia, a man would» be mobbed, or driven 
‘from the State, within twenty-four hours. , 

I have tarried longer with the fathers of the 
Republic than I intended. I love to travel back 
into those olden times;and pore over the rec- 
ord of the acts and thoughts of the great high- 
priests of Liberty. Noman-can read the history 
of those times without being. forcibly impressed 
with the strong opposition eld that then 
existed. The record is full. “Yow find it in the 
Declaration of Ini ; 


e-great charter 
of Human Rights ; i 


then owned by the United 
This act furnishes conclusive 


desolate. -The_ 
_ they could not ex 












Such a wife was worthy of even Wash- | 


their efforts to save a future 
withering curse of Slavery. 


its energies and united voice to 


They have chosen another goa 
Liberty. The Moloch of Sl 


ing to extend his dominions. 
kneading-trough, have 
in dough. 

July, 1787. 
consisted of Messrs. 


avery 
beautiful and lovely to them, and they are seek- 


SS 
Empire from the | | I 
Would to God we could see the like once 
more! Would that this great nation could turn |» , 


an re, in the central portion of its domain, — 
where the tread of Slavery shall never blight the 
soil, nor degrade the image of | Would that 


the descendants of noble sires could unite in this | tw . ed 
noble and holy mission, as did their fathers of | ministration, ( ask thelr 
old! But the prayer is a vain one, Our South- | ( 
ern brethren turn a deaf ear to these appeals. 


than the god of 
has become 


They have even 


' the children of light; and, in. their 
an Tho me Nat many of them 


The Ordinance was reported on the 11th of 
The committee which 

8 and R. 
Kean, of South Carolina; Dane, of | P 


ried it 
- Lee, of 


“There must be an unhappy influence on the manners 
e existence of Slavery among 
us. © whole commerce between master and ae 


Virginia * 
Massachui 
The six! 


words: 


“There shall be neither Slavery nor involuntary servi- 
tude in the said Territory, otherwise than inthe panish- 
ment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been duly 
convicted: Provided, always, That any person qeoeps 
into the same, from whom iabor or service is law ully 
claimed in any one of the original States, such fugitive 
may be lawfully reclaimed and conveyed to the person 
claiming his or-her labor or service as aforesaid.” 


; and Smith, of New York. 
section of the Ordinance is in these 


July. The Journal of Congress thus recites its 
passage : 

“ According to order, the Ordinance for the government 
of the Territory of the United States northwest of the river 
Ohio was read a third time and passed, as follows: 


“Massachusetts - Hollon - -  - = Aye. 
ne = - - - Aye. 

New York - - Smith - - - = Aye. 
Waring- 3» +, > Aye. 

Yates - - - = No. 

New Jersey - - Clarke - - + = Aye. 
: Schureman - - = Aye. 

Delaware - ~- Kearne -~.,* > Aye 
ne Mitchell Le > 1S oe 
irginia - + Grayson - = » Aye. 
R. H. Lee et) al ae Res 

Carrington - - - Aye. 

North Caroling - Blount - - - = Aye. 
Hawkins - - « Aye. 

South Carolina - Kean - - - = Aye 
Huger - : - - Aye 

Georgia -  - Pew - - - -» Aye. 
Pierce - cae - Aye.” 


Every State represented voted in the aflirma- 
tive—every Southern man voted for it— while 
but one single delegate from the North (Mr. 
Yates, of New York) voted against it. 

Thus was this great measure of Freedom car- 
ried. No Southern rights were invaded then. 
The statesmen of that day thought only of doing 
their duty to their country and to posterity. The 
idea of property in man had not perverted their 
judgment. They rejected that guilty phantasy. 
This early policy of restricting Slavery was 
adopted two years before the adoption of the 
Constitution, but at the exact time when that in- 
strument was being framed. The Convention 
that formed the Constitution and the Continental 
Congress that passed the Ordinance were both in 
session at the same time—one in New York and 
the other in Philadelphia—and there is no doubt 
there was a full understanding on this subject. 
The clause in the Constitution giving Congress 
“power to make all needful rules and regula- 
tions” respecting the Territories, &c., must have 
been suggested by the Ordinance, and designed 
to sanction and approve it. 

This view is confirmed by the fact that the 
first Congress under the Constitution, in which 
were Madison and other members of the Consti- 
tutional Convention, passed an act confirming 
and re-enacting the Ordinance. The adoption 
of the Constitution rendered some changes neces- 
sary, such as the appointment of officers for the 
Territory, &c. The preamble.of this act of Con- 
gress recites, that “it is necessary certain pro- 
visions should be made,” &c., in order that the 
Ordinance “may continue to have full effect.” This 
act was signed by President Washington, who 
was also President of the Constitutional Conven- 
tion. 

I am willing to rest the constitutional power 
of Congress to prohibit Slavery in the Territories 
on this action of: Congress, sanctioned as it was 
by Madison and Washington. 

From this time down to 1850, Congress éx- 
ercised exclusive legislative control over the Ter- 
ritories, prohibiting Slavery in every case where 
it had no existence at the time, and regulating it 
in cases where it existed. If I had time, I would 
refer particularly to the acts of Congress estab- 
lishing Territorial Governments, and show how 
uniformly Slavery was prohibited in every frge 
Territory. Such was the case in Michigan and 
Illinois, by acts passed under Mr. Jefferson’s Ad- 
ministration. Such was the case in. Indiana, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, and Oregon. 


the Missouri Compromise, the same principle 
was reaffirmed. Missouri was admitted as a 
slave State, on condition that the residue of the 
Territery north of 36°30’ should be forever free. 
A majority of the Southern members, in both 
branches of Congress, voted for Slavery prohibi- 
tion in this case. The Senate was equally divided 
between the North and South. Out of twenty- 
two members from the South, fourteen voted for 
the. restriction, and eight against it; and of the 
Northern Senators, twenty voted for it, and two 
against it. 

Of seventy-six Representatives from slavehold- 
ing States who voted on the question of restric- 
tion, thirty-nine yoted for it, and thirty-seven 
against it. Ofthe Representatives from the free 
States, ninety-five voted for it, and only five 
against it. 

On the passage of the bill, as amended with 
the restriction, a very- large majority of the 
Northern members voted against it. They were 
in favor of the restriction, but opposed to the 
admission of Missouri as a slave State. A very 
large taajority of the Southern members voted 
for it, on its passage—all the Senators except 
two; and all the Representatives except thirty- 
seven. 

Thus. was this measure passed. It was a 
triumph for the South. They gained the point 
they were then contending for, viz: the admis- 
sion’of Missouri as a slave State. 

Writing of this restriction or Compromise, 
Charles Pinckney, of South Carolina, under the 
date of March 2, 1820, said: 

“We have carried the question to admit Missouri and 
all Louisiana to the southward of 36° 30’ free of the 
restriction of Slavery, and give the South, in @ short time, 
an addition of six, and perhaps eight, members to the Senate 
of the United States. It is considered here by the slave- 
holding States as a great triumph. The votes were close— 
ninety to eighty-six, (the vote was so first declared)— 
prod i by the ing an of a few moderate 
men from the North. To the north of 36° 30’ there is to 
be, by the present law, restriction, which you will see by 
the votes I voted against; but it is at present of no mo- 
ment. {tis a vast tract, uninhabited only by savages 
and wild beats, in which not a foot of the Indian elaism to 
the soil is extinguished, and in which, according to the 
ideas prevalent, no land office will be open for a great 
length of time.” 

It was generally regarded as a Southern yic- 
tory. The North was put off with a prospective 
consideration. The “uninhabited tract” was 
then regarded of little value, After enjoying all 
the benefits of Missouri and Arkansas, as slave 
States, for more than thirty years, and when a 
“land office” was about to be opened in Free- 
dom’s * tract,” the South all at once discovered 
that there was great wrong in the bargain; that 
it was unconstitutional, und ynjyst to them. 
They do not propose to give up what they ob- 
tained in 1820; but they coolly say to the North, 
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_» A paper endorsed, “Jnterrog 
March 4,1820, othe Heads of Departments and 
General.” —Questions on opposite ; 


rate as he 


“we will retain our portion of the Territory, 
and take that which belongs to you.” 

Gentlemen should remember that some things 
are constitutional which are not for their pecn- 
ar interests. It has always seemed to me thai 


ed to call every- 


hing unconstitutional that in any way interfered 


constitutionality 


of the Missouri restriction when it passed. When 
this subject was under discussion in 1820, Mr. 
Taylor, a distinguished member of Con 
ed, in the debate, “that he 


greas from 


no one who doubted the constitutional 
probibition.” 


ent Monroe took 


the opinion of his Cabinet as to its constitution- 
ality. It is well known that John C. Calhoun, 
John Q. Adams, and William Wirt, were mem- 
bers of the Cabinet. I present the following facts 
Mr, Monroe’s manuscripts. 


atories, Missouri, 
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ST. Ades 

: this ay to my office, I 
/mé to call att o’clock at 
‘then one, and I immediately 
tthe two bills, for the ad- 
ssouri to make a con- 
to him for his signa- 
members of the Ad- 
ions, in writing, to be 
of State, upon two questions: 
1, er Congress has a constitutional it to pro- 
, hibit Siavery in a casera And 2. the Sth 

; section of the Missouri (which interdicts Slav: 
| forever in the territory north of 36} latitude.) was - 
i cable only to the territorial or would extend to it 
after it should become a State? As to the first question, 
it was uNaNIMousLY agreed that Congress have the power 

to prohibit Slavery in the Territories.” 
There being some division of opinion in regard 
to the second question, Mr. Adams 
that it would apply to a State, and the other 
members holding differently, the second question 
was modified so as to receive the unanimous ap- 
roval of the Cabinet. This will appear from 
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the following extracts from the Diary of Mr. 
A . 


. 


«“ March 5,—The President sent me yesterday the two 
questions, in writing, apon which he desired to have aii- 
swers, in writing, to be deposited in the Dogeeeneds ot 
State. He wrote me it would be in tirse if he should 
have the answers to-morrow. The first question is in 

eneral terms, as it was stated to the meeting on Friday. 
he second was modified to an inquiry whether the 
section of the Missouri bill is consistent with the Con- 
stitution? To this L can without hesitation answer by a 
simple affirmative; and so, after some reflection, I con- 
cluded to answer both, * * * 

“March6. * * * Ttook to the President’s my an- 
swers to his two constitutional questions, and he desired 
me to have them deposited in the Department, together 
with those of the other members of the Administration. 
‘They differed only as the igued their reasons for 
thinking the 8th section of the Missouri bill consistent 
with the Constitution, because they considered it as only 
applying to the Territorial term, and I barely gave my 
opinion, without a ing for it any explanatory reason. 

e President sigest'ike issouri bill this morning.” 

Comment upon these extracts is unnecessary. 
There was no doubting the constitutional power 
to prohibit Slavery then. Even Mr. Calhoun af- 
firmed it. The invention is of later date and by 
smaller minds. 

To show the importance attached to the Mis- 
souri Compromise at the time it passed, and its 
sacred character, I quote from Niles’s Register, 
published in a slaveholding State, under date of 
March 11, 1820, as follows: 

“There is no hardship in this; the Territories belong 
to the United States, and the Government may rightfully 
ts mg the terms on which it will dispose of the public 
ands, . 

“This great point was agreed to in the Senate—thirty- 
three votes to eleven; and in the House of Representa- 
tives, by one hundred and thirty-four to forty-two, or 
really by one hundred and thirty-nine to thirty-seven; 
and we trust that itis determined ‘forever, in respect 
to the countries now subject to the legislation of the Gen- 
eral Government. It is true, the Coss romise is sup 
ported only by the letter of a law repealable by the au- 
thority which enacted it; but the circumstances of the case 
give to this law a moral force equal to that of a pro- 
vision of the Constitution; and we do not hazard anything 
in saying that the Constitution exists in its observance. 
Both parties have sacrified much to conciliation. We 
wish to see the compact kept in good faith, and trust that a 
kind Providence will open the way to relieve us of an 
evil which every good citizen dep tes as the sup 
curse of this country.” 

For more than thirty years the compact stood! 
The Constitution itself was not more sacred ! 
Men of all parties, and from all sections, ac- 
quiesced in its provisions, and admired the wis- 
dom of those noble men who formed it. I verily 
believe, that ten years ago, a representative of 
the Amerivan people would have sooner set fire 
to this Capitol, than he would have voted to ab- 
rogate this covenant of peace. Even the Sen- 
ator from Illinois, seven years ago, chanted its 
praises. In speaking of this Compromise at 
Springfield, Mlinois, in 1849, Mr. Douglas is re- 
ported to have said: 

“The Missouri Compromise had then been in practical 

operation for about a quarter of a century, and had re- 
ceived the sanction and approbation of men of all parties, 
in every section of the Union. It had allayed all sec- 
tional jealousies and irritations growing out of this 
vexed question, and harmonized and tranquillized the 
whole country. Ithad givento Henry Clay, as its prom- 
inent champion, the proudsobriquet of the ‘ Great Pacifi- 
cator, and by that title, and for that Service, his political 
friends had repeatedly nbpoeled to the people to rally 
under his standard as a Presidential candidate, as the 
man who had exhibited the patriotism and the power to 
suppress an unholy and treasonable agitation, and pre- 
serve the Union. He was not aware that avy man, or any 
partv, from any section of the Union, had ever urged as 
an objection to Mr. Clay, that he was the great champion of 
the Missouri Compromise. On the contrary, tle effort was 
made by the opponents of Mr. Clay to prove that he was 
not entitled to the exclusive merit of that great patriotic 
measure, and that the honor was equally due to others as 
well as him, for securing its adoption—that it had its 
origin in the hearts of all patriotic men who desired to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the blessings of our glorious Union—an 
origin akin to that of the Constitution of the United States 
conceived in the same spirit of fraternal affection, and 
calculated to remove forever the only danger which 
seemed to threaten, at some distant day, to sever the 
social bond of union. the evidences of public opinion 
at that day seemed to indicate that this Compromise had be- 
come canonized in the hearts of the American people, as a 
sacred thing, which no ruthless hand would ever be reckless 
enough to. disturb.” 
The deed is done! The Compromise that was 
“ canonized in the hearts of the American peo- 
ple,” has been broken! The South has not 
kept faith with the North! In an evil hour, 
the ambition of “reckless” and selfish men 
tempted her! She upheld the “ruthless hand” 
that smote the compact, and disturbed the peace 
of the Union. She has some excuse—the prize 
of more slave States was too much for her pa- 
triotism. But what shall we say of the man 
whose “ruthless hand” was uplifted fof this 
work of destruction? Words fail me! History 
will give him a page. The record will not vary 
much from that of another man, who sought to 
betray and sacrifice his country, when Liberty 
was in its birth-struggle. 

The country knows how wantonly this work 
was done. It knows the actors. It knows how an 
Administration—calling itself Democratic—lent 
all its powers of patronage and corruption to 
seduce the venal men of the North, and push on 
the work. Deaf to the prayers of the people, it 
was intent only on its own selfish and personal 
aggrandizement. The chief man in this great 
conspiracy has his reward. After sancticning 
and approving all the outrages in Kansas for the 
sake of a renomination, he went to Cincinnati to 
claim the reward of fidelity to the Slave Power. 
He was denied even a complimentary vote, and 
was carried off the field by only three faithful 
followers—not one of them from the Soyth. I 
say nothing of Southern ingratitude in this case. 
The funeral is none of ours. Let those who mourn 
his “taking off,” settle the account. I thank 
God, however, that the present occupant of the 
White House will have but one more opportunity 
in his annual message to insult and belie the 
free, intelligent, and Liberty-loving people of the 
free States. 

The country knows why this work was done. 
It was for the benefit of Slavery. The Missouri 
restriction was repealed for. the purpose of 
making nore slaye States—and for nothing else. 
This was not the avowed purpose; but any man 
with half an eye could see. that it was the reql 
purpose. If there was any doubt, when the 
Kansas and Nebraska bill passed, that this was 
the object, subsequent events in Kansas myst 
have removed all doubt, 

The country knows who did this work. It 
was the party called Democratic. Yes, sir, the 
Democratic party is responsible for the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise—responsible for the 
strife and discord that now prevail in this land, 
as a consequence of that repeal. That party is 
responsible for all the outrages in Kansas. The 
murder of innocent American citizens—the wan- 
ton and cruel treatment of women and children— 
the burning of towns—the plunder of property— 
the destryction of printing presses—the seiz- 
ing of ballot-bqoxes by ruffian invaders—and 
all the fraud and violence practiced in that Ter- 
ritory, are the result of the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise, and chargeable to the Dem- 
ocratic party. 3 

The conntry knows, also, that the Democratic 
party now stands upon this megsyre, and makes 
it the test of party orthodoxy. No man, who ree 
fases to sanction the Nebraska bill, can hold any 
place in the party. Every man must now sub- 
scribe to the Slavery-extending policy of the 
party, or be “read out.” He may be sound on 
all the old principles of the party, but, if he 
falters on this Slavery plank, he is declared spu- 
rious, and must lose his standing in the party. 
Sok papemies ississippi, [Mr. Barxs- 
DALE, ] in a recent speech upon this floor, said: 

“The Democracy tolerate no man who is not sound on 
the Slavery question.” 

-» We all know what is meant by being “‘sound” 
on the Slavery 
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tution, 
« Nierharn Democrats need not go thus far. do not 
seek to extend Slavery, but only agree to its asa 





matter onour part. They may prefer theirown social 
system rs. t while they may prefer their own 
Ae cB ar idl have w cate tn this canvass that 
is rightful and legitimate, and sanctioned alike 

by the opinions @ sages of mankind, and by the au- 
and express i of ge They cannot 

' y maintain that Slavery is immortal, inexpe- 





and profane, and yet continue to submit to its ex- 
on.” ° 


I ask you, Mr. Chairman, and I ask the people 
of the free States, to mark this extract. I call 
attention to its concluding words. The people 
of the free States must “agree to the extension 
of Slavery, as a matter of right on the 
the South,” and, while they may prefer 
beret th ey oehe: is canvass” that 

8 , @ Opinions and usages of 
pert and by the authortty and injunc- 
tions of Scripture.” Here is the issue! Here is 
the platform! Governor Wise endorses it, and, 
speaking of the candidate, says: 

* Buchanan has been especially fai: j 
are 2 I undertake ieuy rs Kane be tl acke: meh 

ut no man South, can show a better record than that of 
James Buchanan on that vexed and dangerous question.” 

Wise tells us, if Buchanan is elected, Kansas is 
sure to be a slave State. I have no doubt he is 
right. For one, in that event, I shall regard the 

uestion as settled. To make Kansas a slave 

tate, and administer upon the political estates 
of Pierce and Douglas, is all that is expected 
of Buchanan, if he is elected. Buchanan agrees 
with Pierce and Douglas, and stands upon the 
platform that they have made. Douglas says: 


“Buchanan and myself have for several years back 
ever since I came into public life, HELD THE SAME 


om on the Slavery question, from beginning to 


of 
ee in- 


Now, hear what Buchanan says: 


“Tf have been Bom ona PLATFORM OF WHICH I 
HEARTILY APPROVE, and I must square my conduct 
by that platform.” 

Then comes the victimized Franklin Pierce : 

“T congratulate you that your choice has fallen on a 
man who stands on the IDENTICAL PLATFORM 
THAT | OCCUPY, and that he will take the SAME, 
with the standard lowered never an inch!” 

Such is Democracy in the year 1856. The 
party has become the ally of Slavery—the sup- 
porter of the worst aristocracy that ever cursed 
the earth. It has repudiated its old principles. 
It no longer follows Washington and Jefferson. 
It now swears by Calhoun and Douglas. 

In the eyes of those who control and govern 
the party, Slavery is no longer an evil—no longer 
a curse to the State, and a crime against God and 
man; but it is right—sanctioned and approved 
by God, and a blessing to mankind. The slave 
is no longer a man, but simply “ property”—fit 
only for labor, and no better than a horse or a 
mule. And J am sorry to say, sir, that the doc- 
trine is fast gaining ground at the South, that 
all who laoor are fit only to be slaves. The 
great doctrine cf equality of rights among all 
men, as. advocated by Jefferson, scarcely finds a 
believer in the South. 

If the Declaration of Independence was to be re- 
adopted to-day, how many men on the other side 
of the Hall, how many of the leading spirits of the 
Democratic party, would vote for its great cen- 
tral Democratic truth, “ That all men are created 
free and equal?” I fear the number would be 
small. To accord with the present notions of 
Southern men and Democratic leaders, the Dec- 
laration of Independence should be amended so 
as to read: ‘ All free white men, and especially 
slaveholders, and those who can live without 
labor, are created free and equal.”’ 

In speaking of the trial, in this city, for the 
killing of Keating, a laborer at Willard’s Hotel, 
the Charleston (S. C.) Standard says: 

“ If white men accept the offi_es of menials, it should be 
expected that they will do so with an apprehension of their 
relation to society, and the disposition quietly to encounter 
both the 1 ebilities and liabilities which the relation 
imposes.” 

The “relation” of ‘‘ menials”’ to society, “ im- 
poses” submission to insults from “ gentlemen.” 
The same authority says: 

“ Tt is getting time that hotel-waiters at the North were 
convinced that they are servants, and not ‘ gentlemen’ in 
disguise. We hope that this Herbert affair will teach them 
prudence.” 

Northern laborers should take notice! They 
must be “ convinced that they are servanis, and 
not gentlemen in disguis+.” 

This language of feudalism and aristocracy has 
a strange sound tome. Born and bred to toil, 
I have learned to look upon labor as honorable. 
Iam a Northern laborer! Many a time have I 
moistened the soil with the sweat of my brow; 
and in the work-shop I have paid my devotions. 
Before I look upon labor as degrading, I must 
despise my father and mother—I must forget my 
origin, and all the past years of my life. This 
Icannot do. But one thing I can do. I will never 
cease to despise and abhor an institution that first 
enslaves, degrades, and chattellizes man—then 
teaches the doctrine that labor is degrading, and 
unworthy a gentleman. I would rather have 
the honest heart, the peace of mind, and the hope 
of Heaven, of one hardy son of toil, “than all 
the wealth that sinews bought and sold ever 
earned.” $ 

Mr. Chairman, to show you that my view of 
the Cincinnati platform and the present issue is 
correct, I give the following extracts from the 
Worcester Palladium, for many years one of the 
ablest Democratic papers in New England : 

“ The platform asserts the right of slavehoiders to carry 
Slayery out of the slave Stats, and plant itin the Territo- 
ries. For that, we find 0 warrant in the Constitution, 
and no sanction in the opinions held by the Democratic 
party or its leading men, through almost the whole period 
of the existence of the Republic. 

“In comparison with this item of the creed, the others 
are counted asnothing. What, therefore, is the inference? 
It is, and it can be, nothing more or less than that the 
Democratic platform is narrowed down to one point—to 
one plank—and that a full and explicit adoption of all the 
rest is of no avail, so long as this is discarded. ‘The con- 
clusion is therefore inevitable and irresistible, that all 
there is in the platform is surplusage, except the single 

lank of Suavery Exrensigy; and that while aman may 
elieve everything that has been considered essential by 
the party and its conventions in other days, he is to be ex- 
communicated, ‘read out, as a Democrat, unless he is 
prepared to stand ppon the single plank that is now set 
up gs the test of membershjp, and swear ppon his con- 
science that Slavery Extension is and ought to be a car- 
inal purpose of the Dé ie organization. 

“We are not going into any argument to show that the 
Democratic P arr has left us; nor do we assent to the 
declaration that we have lefi them. But we do say, that, 
in reconstructing their platform, they have putin @ newand 
additional plank, which they plainly tell us is more im- 
portant, in their eetimation, than all the others; and that 
they will recognise no man as a member of their party, 
unless he will stand square upon that plank. That plank 
is Slavery Extension. We peyect rr. Wedisownit. We 

i nat stand ypon it, if the whole world beside stand there. 
it ig not Democratic. It is unchristian. ' It is a violation of 

uman rights. Itts a charter to perpetuate human wrongs ; 
and we wipe our hands of all responsibility for it, in theory 
or practice.” ‘ 

How long the people of this country are to be 
hombu and misled by the name of Democ- 
racy, I know not. But this much I do know: 
that the principles of Liberty and Equal Rights 
are to be of short duration, if the present policy 
of the Democratic party, and the moneyed inter- 
of the slave aristocracy, are to prevail and 

ecome the settled policy of the Government. 

Upon what ¢ sink oF wont a new article 
of Democratic faith founded? What reasons are 
given for the extension of Slavery? When the 
Missouri restriction was repealed, we were told 
that it was done by the right of “popular sover- 
eignty "sometimes caljed ‘squatter sovereign- 
ty.” These words were rung in our cars for 
month3, to justify that repeal, We were told, 
over and over again, that the people have the 
right to “ govern themselves ;” that is, the right 
to establish Slavery. I must say, Slavery always 
looked to ige very much like governing others. 
This was a Northern invention, designed to work 
Northern dough. The South never admired the 
machine, for it might work for Freedom. They 
demanded Spee a Sim The Richmond 
Enquirer said: “The squatter sovereignty gun 
faust be spiked,” and it was done. It will be 
uised jn some localities at the’ North—but the 

patent has been rejected, and the whole thing 
condemned. Even its own fathers will not own 
it. A new invention was devised at Cincinnati, 
aud labelled State Bguality.! Thee outh- 
ern invention, and J presume will have a longer 
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“State Equality!” What does this mean? It 


has a popular sound. It means the right of 
‘slaveholders to urry their slave p Silay tro 
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This assumption of man” 

Sall the others, Eecatedinees interest- 

ed @ the system of human bondage have 

not ventured upon ge But finding that 

the monstrous iniq no other refuge, they 

now t themselves boldly upon the odious and 
anti-Democratic principle, 


has the same righis ag 
The gentleman from. { 
Kzirr,] in a recent speech upon this floor, in 
anticipation of the Cincinnati Convention, enun- 
ciated this doctrine in the following language : 
“The Sout 


h should establish in the platform the - 
ciple, that the right of a Southern nae to his et 


horses. 
mth Carolina, [Mr. 


oaest ip its le = rr to se right of eras 
, ma recogni! 
right full, complete, and indisputable,” 


Nearly every Southern man who has spoken this 
session has contended for the same principle. 
This is not law; neither is itright. Against this 
tyrannical assumption, I place the opinion of 
Lord Brougham. He says: 


“Tell me not of rights; talk not of the property of the 
planter in his slaves. I deny the right; f paieeterinden 
not the property. In vain you tell me of laws that sanc- 
tion such a claim. There is a law above all the enact- 
ments of human codes, the same throughout the world, 
the same in all times; itis the law written by the finger 
of God on the hearts of man; and by that law, 

able and eternal, while men despise fraud, and loath rapine, 
and abhor blood, they shall reject with indignation the wi 
and guilty phantasy that man can hold property in man.” 


Such also were the sentiments of Wilberforce, 
Pitt, Burke, Martin, Fox, Granville, Grattan, 
Curran, and a host of others, who triumphed over 
the slave power in England, after a desperate 
struggle. Such are the sentiments of all classes in 
England now. The contrary doctrine finds advo- 
cates only in this Republic. 


Against this doctrine I place the decisions of 


for 68,715 free white inhabitants. This is the 
hor prineiple works. 4 ynag 

n the next Presidential election, the free States 
will have 176 mag age ry ok ay 
one electoral vote for 76,366 te 
‘ants. The slave States will have 120 electoral 
votes, or on an average one electoral vote for 
51,536 free white inhabitants. The South will 
have 20 electoral votes asa um for Slavery. 

If we examine particular States, we shall find 
the contrast even more unequal. than in the ag- 

. For instance, South Carolina has a 
white population of 274,567, and siz Re; ta- 
tives, or one Representative to 45,761 white 
inhabitants. has eight electoral votes, or 
one for 34,321 white inhabitants. New Hamp- 
shire has a white tion of 317,456, and three 
Representatives, or one for 105,818 inhabitants. 
She has five electoral votes, or one for 63,491 
free white inhabitants. It will be observed from 
these figures that three white men in South Car- 
olina have as much influence in the votes upon 
this floor as seven white men in New hire. 
And this, sir, is the “ of the States,” so 
much talked of on the other side of the House! 

Perhaps, sir, the institution of Slavery is so 
elevating in its effects upon human character, 
that three men in South Carolina are equal to 
seven in New Hampshire. The country should 
consider the subject in this light, before they pass 
any hasty judgment. It certainly has some very 
striking examples. 

The following statistics of the third Congres- 
sional district of New Hampshire, represented by 
me, and the district represented by Hon. Law- 
rence M. Keitt, of South Carolina, from the cen- 
sus of 1850, will illustrate the working of this 
principle, and: be found suggestive of other 
things : 
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service for a term of years, and excluding Indians not 
taxed, three-fifths of all other persons.” And again, in the 
third section of the fourth article, itis declared that ‘no 
erson held to service or labor in one State, under the 
aws thereof, escaping into another, shall, in consequence 
of any law or regulation therein, be discharged from such 
service or labor, but shall be delivered up, on claim of the 
party to whom such labor may be due”” = * 

The courts cf many if not all of the slavehold- 
ing States, have taken the same view of the 
subject. 

The Supreme Court of Mississippi says : 

“It has been determined in Virginia that slaves are per- 
sons.” “In the Constitution of the United States, slaves 
are especiully designated as ” “The right of the 
master exists, not by force of the law of nations or of na- 
ture, but by virtue only of the positive law of the State.” 

In another case, the same Court says: 


“Slavery is condemned by reason, and by the laws of 
nature. It existe, and can exist, only through municipal 
regula:ions.” 

The Supreme Court of Kentucky, in 3 Marshall, 
page 470, says: 

“Slavery is sanctioned by the laws of this State; but 
we consider thatas a right existing by a positive law of 
a municipal character, without foundation in the law of 
nature.” 

The Supreme Court of Louisiana says : 

“The relation of slave and owner, in the States of the 
Union in which it has a legal existence, whether free or 
slaveholding, is a ereation of municipal law.” 

And they declared a slave, taken to France by 
her owner, and brought back to Louisiana, eman- 
cipated by the mere act of taking a slave to a 
country where Slavery was abolished. Judge 
Barbour, of Virginia, in delivering the opinion 
of the Supreme Court of the United States on 
this subject, says: , 

_ “But how can this apply to persons? They are not the 
subjects of commerce; and not being imported goods, 
cannot fall within a train of reasoning founded on the con- 
struction of a power given to Congress to regulate com- 
merce, and the prohibition to the States from imposing a 
duty upon imported goods.” 

In giving a history of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution, Mr. Madison informs us that the term 
“persons” was inserted by the Convention which 
framed it, and other phraseology stricken out, be- 
cause “it admitted that there could be property 
in men;” an idea which Mr. Madison said “he 
thought it wrong to admit in the Constitution.” 


All, or nearly all, the slaveholding States have 
from time to time prohibited the introduction of 
slaves as merchandise, and some of them for any 
purpose; and all their courts have maintained 
the validity of these laws. Yet, if slaves were 
mere property, like cattle and horses, cotton or 
iron, they could not be precluded by any State. 

I need not labor this point further. There is 
no doetrine better settled, by State and National 
courts, and by legislative precedents, than that 
Slavery is the creature of State laws; that it is 
contrary to reason, the common law, the com- 
mon sense and general understanding of man- 
kind; that it can exist only when State laws 
sanction it. The moment the slave is, by con- 
sent of his master, beyond the jurisdiction of the 
State by which he is held, he is free. The mas- 
ter has no property in the slave, that exists all 
over the world, but such only as exists in the 
State that, by positive law, sanctions Slavery. 

The decision in the case of Forbes vs. Cochran, 
(2 Barn. and Cresswell, 463,) in the Court of 
King’s Bench, covers the whole ground, It is as 
follows : 

“The right to slaves, when tolerated by law, is founded 
not on the law of nature, but on the law of the particular 
country. It is a law in vitwm; and when a party gets 
out of the power of his master, and gets under the protec- 
tion of another power, without any wrongful act done by 
the party giving that protection, the right cf the master, 
which is founded on the municipal law of the particular 
place only, does not continue. The momen: a foreign 
slave,puts his foot on our shores, he ceases io be a slave, 
because there is no law here which sanctions ais being held in 
Slavery. And the local law, which held him in Slavery 
against the law of nature, has lost its force.” 

Then, sir, the slaveholder has no right of prop- 
erty in his slave, which gives him any right to 
carry such property into any Territory where the 
laws do not sanction Slavery. If he does, his 
right at once ceases, and the slave is as as free 
as his master. This is the law of Christendom. 
It works no hardship to him who claims property 
in his fellow-man. He knows the law. The 
hardship is on the other side—that man should 
be held in Slavery anywhere. Southern men 
talk about being excluded from the Territories, 
because they: cannot carry their slaves there. 
As well might a man who has one, two, and 
three-dollar bank notes, talk about being ex- 
cluded from this District, because he cannot pass 
bank notes here of less denomination than five 
dollars. Is the slave so much a part of his mas- 
ter, that the one cannot emigrate without the 
other? This is al] idle talk. As-before stated, 
Slavery exists by local law ; and the moment you 
get beyond the locality where such laws exist, 
the shackles of Slavery fall. 

But I am not done with this doctrine of “ State 
Equality.” It is not equality, hut inequality, that 
the South claim. They set up a claim of prop- 
erty in man, and think it hard that such prop- 
erty has not the rights of general property. They 
complain that they cannot take this kimd of mer- 
chandise into the Territories. This complaint 
has no foundation. Do these complainants forget 
that this kind of property has a quality and 
confers rights which no Other property has or 
can confer? Do they forget that every slave, 
reckoned by them as only property, is three-fifths 
aman? This right of manhood for political 
purposes, as well as property, belongs to the 
slaveholder. The slave is no man for dimself, in 
the eyes of Southern gentlemen or of the law; 
but every five human beings held in bondage 
make three political men of their master. What 
other property has this wonderful faculty? -I 
know ofnone. Toillustrate this point: Suppose 
a Southern man goes to Kansas with fiye hun- 
dred slayes, and Kansas is made a slave State; 
this one man, by his human property, becomes 
equal on this floor and in his vote for President, 
and in all the political affairs of the country, to 
three hundred and one hard-working, intelligent 
men in New Hampshire, or in any other 
State. Call you this “ 1” No, sir! Te 
is downright inequality. The extension of Slavery 
produces an é ity of States. 

ceed principle of seven ae of a nation 

olitical power in proportion to the number of 
ak they hold in hondage, is so undemocratic 
and detrimental to Liberty, that Iam rised 
that any man outside of the privileged 
should be willing to extend it one inch beyond 
the States to which it already applies. Such a 
principle as this would have been repudiated by 
the heathen democracy of Athens long centu- 


es ago. 

By the Constitution of the United States, in 
the apportionment of 
gress, five slaves count the same as three free- 
men. Under this provision of the Constitution, 
from 1789-to 1792, the South gai 


resentatives ; from 1795 to 1813, she § 


teen; from 1813 to 1823, she nineteen 


from 1823 to 1833, the gain was twenty-two, | least, 
from 1833 to 1843, the gain was twenty-five. At 
this moment, the South 
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Georgia has a free white population of 621,572, 
and eight Representatives, or one for 55,196 
white inhabitants. Maine has 2 free white pop- 
ulation of 581,813, (60,000 more than Georgia,) 
and six Representatives, or one for 96,969 in- 
habitants. Virginia has a white population of 
894,800, and thirteen Representatives, or one for 
68,830 free white inhabitants. Massachusetts 
has a white population of 985,450, (about 100,000 
more than Virginia,) and eleven Representatives, 
or one for 89,586. 

But some one will say: “The South pays di- 
rect taxes in the same proportion, as an offset for 
this property representation.” This is true. Let 
us examine this point, and see whether the South 
has been the gainer or loser by this provision. 

A direct tax has been resorted to only four 
times since 1789, by the General Government, 
viz: in 1798, 1813, 1814, and 1816, and is not 
likely to be resorted to again. The whole amount 
assessed was fourteen millions ofdollars. Of this, 
the South paid for her slaves only $1,256,553. 

In 1837, the surplus revenue of the Union, 
amounting to over $37,000,000, was distrib- 
uted among the several States in proportion 
to their electoral votes. By the census of 1830, 
the North had 7,008,451 free persons, and the 
South had 3,823,289. The free States received 
$21,480,777.12 ; the slave States, $16,058,082.85. 
Every free man of the North received but $3.50, 
while every free man of the South received $4.20, 
in that division. 

At that time, the South had 126 electoral 
votes, of which 25 were on account of slaves. 
She therefore received by that arrangement 
$3,186,127.50, on account of the representation of 
her slave property. From that, if we deduct the 
$1,256,553 paid by her as a direct tax on account 
of her slaves, there is left $1,929,574.50 as the 
bonus which the South has received from the 
Treasury of the nation, on account of the repre- 
sentation of slaves—Southern property repre- 
sented in Congress. 

Such has been the practical operation of this 
provision of the Constitution. In view of it, Mr. 
Picking once said in Congress: “The terms 
were fot bad for the South to take.” So we 
should think. 

By it the South has had an extra representa- 
tion in Congress of from ten to twenty members, 
and a corresponding extra voice in all the affairs 
of Government. In addition to this, she has re- 
ceived nearly $2,000,000 out of the National 
Treasury, in consequence oft his unequal repre® 
sentation—this representation of Southern prop- 
erty. 

Bat, sir, this is in the Constitution, and we 
abide by it. I have alluded to this subject, not 
for the purpose of making war upon the Consti- 
tution, but for the purpose of giving a practical 
reason why we are opposed to the extension of 
Slavery. We are opposed to the extension of the 
principle of property representation, and espe- 
cially to a privileged class. Daniel Webster 
once said: 

“T have made up my mind, for one, that under no cir- 

tances will I t to the extension of the area of 

Slavery in the United States, or to the further increase of 
slave representation in the House of Representatives.” 

So I say, and so say the people of the free 
States. 


I have gone into a somewhat tedious detail of 
figures, to show that the North is the sufferer— 
that the people of the free States have reason to 
complain of inequality, and not the South. The 
South have more than their equal. rights. Two 
thousand millions of dollars of Southern prop- 
erty—so called by them—is represented on this 
floor. Ithas twenty Representatives here; while 
not a cent of Northern property is. represented. 
No man is here to represent our horses and cat- 
tle, our iron, our ships, or our mills ; and I thank 
God itis so. Free and iridependent men—free, 
intelligent, and liberal thought—and the interests 
of free, educated, and well-paid labor—have their 
Representatives here from the North. Property 
representation is confined to the South. 


And yet, sir, we hear Southern men talking 
about “State Equality,” as though the South did 
nat nye equal rights with the North. We are 
told that Slavery must be extended, in order 
to secure and preserve to the South her equal 
rights. 

This argument is often presented in a different 
shape. We have been told many times this ses- 
sion, that the Territories are cOmmon property, 
and that the Southern man has the same right to 
occupy them that the Northern man has, All this 
we admit, We admit that they are common prop- 
erty, purchased by the common treasure; and 
that men from all sections have an equal right 
in them. But we deny that the prohibition of 
Slavery in the Territories impairs any man’s 
right. Gentlemen talk as though they could not 
mare jnto a new Territory without their slaves. 
They say that, unless they can take their slave 
property there, and hold and use it as they do in 
the States, they are excluded. Not so, sir. As 
well might the banker say he was excluded, be- 
cause he could not take his bank with him into 
the Territory. His bank charter is the creature 
of local law. Slave property is the creature of 
the same law ; and neither are property beyond 
the locality governed by said laws. 

Bat, sir, how stands the account between the 
North and South, in relation to the Territories 
acquired, and paid for out of the common Treas- 
ae) since the adoption of the Constitution ? 

Since that time, territory has been purchased 
or acquired, out of which jive slave States have 
been formed, atid only two free States. The free 
States have paid more than two-thirds the cost 
of the acquisitions, ang gbtajned jess than one- 
third of the States. This is what I suppope 
Southern gentlemen call “State Equality.” These 
States have the following extent of territory and 
representation in Congress : 


Square miles. Senators. Reps, 








a Louisiana - 4),346 2 4 
%. Missouri - 65,037 2 7 
3. Arkansas - 652,191 2 2 
4. Florida - 59,268 2 1 
5. Texas - - 325,369 2 3 
Five slaye States 543,369 10 16 
1, Towa - - 50,914 2 2 
2. California - 188,981 2 2 

4 4 


Two free States 239,895 


These figures show, sgain,, the heauties of 
as e 


“State Equality.” But present contest 
relates mainly to the Territory of Kansas, I pro- 
to show the “equality” that has been ob- 


served in the division of the purchase outof which 
this Territory was formed. In 1803, the United 
States purchased of france the 


Sifteen millions of dollars—the N » at 
ht ' uy . = 
rmed—threp slavs, and one free, a8 follows : 
» wits . Square miles. . Senators. 
‘1. Louisiana - 41,356 
2. = ,03T 













ded from the Territories. South of Mason and 
Dixon’s line, this is called “ State ality.” We 
are taught a differe: vate pag dition in the 
free States; but, ing to Southern calcu- 
lations, our arithmetic is all wrong. 

Kansas and Nebraska constitute the balance of 
the Louisiana purchase; and, if they were made 
free States, there would be an equal division of 
this territory between the North and South. 
Against this the South are contending. Not 
satisfied with three-fourths, as the division now 
stands, they claim Kansas for Slavery ; and this, 
sir, notwithstanding it was pledged to Free- 
dom, thirty-six years ago, in consideration for 
the admission of Missouri as a slave State. And 
because the North will not tamely submit to this, 
they talk of aggression on the part of the free 
States, and threaten a dissolution of the Union. 

The people of the North are not given to brag- 
Bing or to threats. They have other modes of 
proving their and patriotism. They ap- 
peal to history. ever an attempt should be 
made to dissolve the Union of these States, be- 
cause Slavery is not allowed to spread over ‘ree 
Territories, I presume the North will demonstrate 
not only their love for the Union, but their ability 
to maintain and defend it. 

The mania of Slavery extension has seized the 
entire South, and taken possession of the Demo- 
cratic party—once the advocate of Freedom and 
Equal Rights. To secure the extension of this 
giant evil, the Missouri Compromise was repudi- 
ated, and the fires of agitation rekindled through- 
out the land. The embankment against the fur- 
ther spread of human bondage, erected in 1820 
by our patriotic ancestors, was broken down at 
the command of the Slave Power, and the faith 
of the nation violated. A compact as sacred as 
the Constitution has been broken, and for the 
purpose of making Kansas a slave State. 

The South claim Kansas for Slavery. We can- 
not consent! We will not consent! Knowing 
that God is the avenger of wrong, we dare not 
consent. By no agency of ours shall this beau- 
tiful Territory be made desolate by the touch of 
Slavery. Knowing how our forefathers, appe:!- 
ing to God for the “rectitude of their actions,” 
implored his assistance in their great struggle 
for Liberty, we dare not offer up a different prayer 
now. Knowing that the God of Liberty gave us 
the victory then, we dare not mock and insult 
Him now—as we should do by tamely consent- 
ing to the enslavement of Kansas. We make no 
war upon the South—we only defend against her 
warfare. They fight for Slavery—we for Liberty. 
We ask them to lool: upon the effects of Slavery 
in the slave States. We ask them to compare 
the free States with their own. We ask them to 
turn back a few years, and read what their own 
statesmen said, and then blame us for desiring 
Freedom for “Kansas. 

_ Governor Randolph, in his address to the Vir- 
ginia Legislature, in 1820 said: 

“We have been far outstripped by States to whom na- 
ture has been far less bountiful. It is painful to consider 
what might have been, under other circumstances, the 
amount of general wealth in Virgiaia.” 

Mr. Curtis, in a speech in the Virginia Legis- 
lature, in 1832 said: 

“ Thege is a malaria in the atmosphere of these regions, 
which the new-comer shuns, as being deleterious to his 
views and habits. See the wide-spreading ruin which 
the avarice of our ancestral Government has produced 
in the South, as witnessed in a sparse population of free- 
men, deserted habitations, and fields without culture! 
Strange to tell, even the wolf, driven back long since by 
the approach of man, now returns, after the lapse of a 
hundred years, to how! over the desolations of Slavery.” 

Another member said: 

Iam gratified to perceive that no gentleman has yet 
risen in this hall, the avowed advocate of Slavery. The 
day has gone by when such a voice could be listened to 
with patience, or even forbearance. I regret that we 
should find one among us who enters the lists as an apolo- 
gist, except on the ground of necessity. If there be one 
who concurs with the gentleman from Branewick {Mr. 
Gholson] in the harmless character of this instivation, let 
me request him to compare the condition of the slavehold 
ing portion of this Commonwealth, barren, desolate, and 
seared as it were by the avenging hand of Heaven, with 
the descriptions we bave of the same from those who 
broke its virgin soil. To what is this change ascribable? 
Alone to the withering and blasting efiects of Slavery.” 

Mr. Moore, in speaking of the evils of Slavery, 
said : ‘ 

“The first I shall mention is theirresistible tendency 
which it has to undermine. and destroy everything like 
virtue and morality in the community. 

“In that part of the Sixte below tide-water, the whole 
face of the country wears an appearance of almost utter 
desolation, distressing to the beholder. The very spot on 
which our ancestors landed a little more than two hundred 


ears ago, appears to be on the eve of again becoming the 
aunt of wild beasts.” 


Mr. Ritchie, once the editor of the Union, in 
Speaking of Slavery in 1832 said’: 

“Ttis probable, from what we hear, that the eommit- 
mittee on the colored population will report some plan 
for getting rid of the free people of color. But is this all 
that can be done? Are we forever to suffer the greatest 
evii which can scourge our land, not ouly to remain, but 
to increase in its di ions? Yes, ing must be 
done, and it is the part of no honest man to deny it.” 

“ When, within a period equal to that in which the 
Federal Constitution has been in existence, those num- 
bers will increase to more than two millions within Vir- 
ginia; when this, the fairest land on all this continent, 
for soil, and climate, and situation, combined, might be- 
come a sori of garden spot if it were worked by the hands 
of white men alone—can we, ought we, to sit quietly down, 
fold our arms, and say to each other, ‘ Well, well, this 
thing will not come to the worst in our day” Something 
ought to be done; means sure, gradual—systematic, but 
discreet—ought 10 be adopted for reducing the mass of 
evil that is pressing upon the South. 

“The disease is deep-seated. [t is at the heart's core. 
It is consuming our vitals.”—See Richmond Enguirer of 
January 7, 1832. 

I ask the attention of gentlemen to these ex- 
tracts, and especially the last. Compare it with 
the one I gave in another place, from the same 
paper, of recent date. We advocate now just 
what was advocated in Virginia in 1832, and 
what was then the sentiment of the country; and 
for this we are called enemies of the country, 
disunionists, &c. Comment is unnecessary. 

This is a true picture of nearly every Southern 
State to-day. We cannot consent that Kansas 
should be added to their number. Slavery has 
seared and blackened quite enough of this beau- 
tiful land. 

No, gentlemen; you must not ask it. If you 
do, we tell you plainly, firmly, but. kindly, that 
we cannot and will not consent. If you insist, 
we must resist by all the lawful, constitutional, 
and moral power that God has given us. We 
cannot consent to do a wrong, or suffer it to be 
done, if in our power to prevent it. 


Before you can claim our co-operation. in this 
work, you must blot out the history of the past. 
You must show us that our education is wrong; 
that our Christianity is wrong.. In the language 
of the noble Henry Clay, in a speech on this 
floor, upon this subject, in 1827, we say: “If 
they would repress all tendencies towards Liberty 
and ultimate emancipation, they must do more 
than put down the benevolent efforts of this 
society. They must go back to the era of our 
Liberty and Independence, and muzzle the oan- 
non which thunders its annual joyous return. 
They must blow out the moral lights around us, 
and extinguish that greatest torch of all which 
America presents to a benighted world, pointing 
the way to their rights, liberties, and their 
happiness. And when they achieve all these 
purposes, theie work will be yet incomplete. 
They must penetrate the human soul, and eradicate 
the light of reason and the love of Liberty. Then, 
and not till then, when universal darkness and 
despair prevail, can you perpetuate Slavery, and 
repress all sympathies, and all humane and 
benevolent efforts among freemen, in behalf of 
unhappy portion of our race doomed to 





oan 
Nor have we forgotten that the same great 
orator, in 1850, said : 


“T have said that I never could vote for it myself; and 
I eo ee never can and never will vote, and no earthiy 
aa mf meyer uth Slavery over terri- 
The Sauth has forced upon us this issue, and 
We accept it. We claim Kansas for Freedom, by 
right and by compact. “Kansas for Freedom ” 
is inscribed this day upon ten thousand banners, 
which float all over the free North. Her army 
of freemen are marching to the music of “ Lin- 
Erty and Union.” Our platform is the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Our candidate is the brave 
and galiant Fremont, in whose veins runs the 
same blood that vitalized Washington. Oar 
hopes are in God, whose aid we invoke, as did 
our fathers of old. 

We are in the midst of a political revolution. 
Itis @ necessary purifier. Let it go on! When 
the atmosphere becomes putrid with disease, the 
thunder and lightning are necessary to remove 
the seeds of death. So in this Republic, When 
dangers lurk in every avenye to the citadel of 
Liberty, nothing but a political revolution can 
save us from calamity, 

The blood which has stained the free soil of 
Kansas and the floor of the Senate Chamber was 
needed as an atonement for the past servility of 
Leeson f men. a the yar fice shall prove effi- 
cacious in extermina e faces 

it is not too much. ap bce 
The crisis is one of awful moment! Men of 
the free North, the interests of Freedom are con- 
fided to you! The welfare of the Republic de- 
pends upan your action ! The destinies of a con- 
tinent ha ’ The hopes of 


, and, knowing, dare maintain.” 


F: 
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THE GREAT BOSTON SLAVE Casi 
ANTHONY BURNS: 


A HISTORY, 
BY CHARLES EMERY STEVENS. 
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Illustrated from original drawings made by an eye 
ness. 12mo, cloth, 75 cents. 
Contents. 


Cuaprer I. The Arrest. 
If. The Attack on the Court House 
Ill The Writ of Personal Replevi 
IV. The Attempt to Purehase Burn 
V. The Examination, 
The Arguments. 
. The Decision. 
. The Surrender. 
The Farly Lite of Burns 
X. The Trader’s Jail. 
. The Ransomed Freeman 


The volume gives the seeret history of the case, log" 
with personal sketches of the principal characters 
eluding Judge Loriug, Wendell Phillips, Richard H I 
je., Theodore Parker, Goy. Gardner, Gen. Edmands Mi 
or Smith, Hallett Freeman, the Sattle family, &c. ! 
Appendix will be found official documents, letter." 
other matier, illustrative of the subject, tagether W? 
detailed account of the first slave case ander the (o! 
tution of 1780, in whieh the Supreme Court decided >) 
Slavery no longer existed in Massachusetts. , 

." urge the well-known Bosion correspondent 0" Ray 
New York Tribune, writes to that journal! respects "Re 
work as follows: 

“Tt makes a smal! volume, beautifully printed, 20" 
cellently got up in every respect. It is a model 0 # 
cinet and lucid narration, with no attempt to heigh” 
efiect of the facts by rhetoric; and yet it is so manip” 
to stir the blood as no mere ari could. * * * [ret 
mend this book to the attention of every one who 7 
to know how a slaveholder can command the entire © 
tional, State, and Municipal power, to catch and ca 
back his slave. Jt is a most instructive lesson, an 
not be studied too carefully.” 

This day published by . 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO. 

510 117 Washington street, Bosto! 
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